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(For the Annals of Education,) 


ACCOUNT OF THE ESSENES, AND THEIR PRINCIPLES OF ED- 
UCATION, 


Berore the commencement of the Christian era, the Jews were 
divided into various sects ; the Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Es- 
senes, the Gaulonites, and the Herodians. Of these the Phar- 
isees, Sadducees, and Essenes were the most numerous. The 
character of the Pharisees and Sadducees is easily learned from 
the Bible. Of the Essenes we know nothing except from pro- 
fane history, —chiefly from the writings of Philo, Josephus and 
Pliny. 

It is well known that the Jews in general had very exalted ideas 
of the efficacy of direct instruction. Of the still more powerful, 
because more indirect influence of constant example in forming 
the mind and heart, they appear, like too many in modern times, 
to have thought less. ‘Though they taught the words of the law, 
at going out and coming in, and at lying down and rising up, 
with a diligence and perseverance which cannot be too much 
commended, yet very few of them seem to have ever thought 
that their influence as educators, extended much farther. To 
think so far, required all the wisdom of him who said, ‘ Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it’; and to practise in accordance with this maxim, 
a wisdom still greater. 

Of all the Jewish sects, none came so near this sacred rule of 
Solomon, according to the statements of Josephus and others, as 
the Essenes. This singular people, though they were not with- 
out error, inculeated so much of truth, both by precept and 
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290 Example. Dress and Early Rising. 





example, that a late ingenious writer has endeavored to show, 


not have been the case, as they flourished long before Christianity 
was first promulgated. It is impossible to learn their numbers ; 
but it is stated by Philo, that the whole number in the single 
province of Judea, was about four thousand. 

There were two sorts of Essenes, the practical and contem- 
plative ; but the practical appear to have been the most numer- 
ous. ‘The contemplative Essenes did not marry ; but only 
adopted and educated the children of others. Both divisions of 
this sect were remarkable for their purity and chastity ; regarding 


every departure from the strictest interpretation of the law of 


God in this respect — even in thought and feeling, — with utter 
abhorrence. 

But whether their children were their own or were adopted, 
they took great pains “to ‘infuse into them, very early, their own 
spirit and maxims. ‘They not only taught them the words of the 
law of Moses, with all diligence, but a knowledge of plants, 
stones, roots and remedies.’ ‘They were als» instructed in the art 
of taking care of the sick. Perhaps the world never furnished 
better nurses, or attendants of the sick, than the Essenes. The 
highest respect, for the aged, was also inculcated ; but we 
are not indeed told in what particular form this respect was man- 
ifested. 

The utmost degree of hospitality was inculeated. They were 
not only taught to entertain travellers, especially of their own 
sect, without the least reward, but to receive them as brethren or 
sisters ; and to make them, if possible, as comfortable as if they 
were at their own homes, and around their own firesides. To 
such an extent was this carried, that in every city or village, 
where any of their sect resided, one of their number was ap- 
pointed, as a kind of steward, to take special care of all strangers, 
and to provide for them food, clothing, and other necessaries. 

Their children were educated and instructed as nearly alike as 
possible. ‘They wore an uniform dress, which was white ; and were 
not allowed to change it for a new one, until it was completely 
worn out. Great regard, however, was paid, by the Essenes, to 
cleanliness, except on the Sabbath; for on that day — such 
was their regard to its sacredness, — cleanliness was sometimes 
neglected. Unlike most of the ancients in the Eastern world, they 
regarded oil and perfumes on the body as sources of defilement, 
rather than of purification ; and most studiously avoided them. 

‘I'he Essenes were early risers, and early rising was, of course 
taught their children. They were not permitted, however, to speak 
to each other on secular subjects until after sunrise. They were 








that they were in fact a Christian society. This, however, can- 








Their Reports. Their Views of Property. 291 
only allowed before sunrise, to repeat prayers, or sing hymns to 
the rising sun, as if to urge the appearance of that luminary. 
They breakfasted early, dined between eleven and twelve, and 
supped at or near sunset. 

Every person among the Essenes as well as the other sects of 
the Jews, was trained to some sort of occupation. ‘The Essenes 
avoided cities as much as possible, and preferred a life of agricul- 
ture, on account of its quiet, and its favorableness to solitude, 
though there were not wanting among them mechanics and man- 
ufacturers. When they came in from the labor of the forenoon, 
at eleven, to make preparation for dinner, every one was required 
to bathe his whole body in fresh cold water, put on a clean 
linen dress, and then retire to his own cell or apartment, into 
which no stranger or person of another sect was permitted to 
enter. 

When the repast was ready, which was prepared on a large 
dining table, which accommodated very great numbers, they 
went from their cells to their dinner with as much silence and 
solemnity as if they were going into a sacred temple. On being 
seated, they were furnished with a single plate of bread, or some 
other article ; but never with more than one sort of food ata 
time. No one might taste the food till a blessing had been first 
pronounced by a priest ; and each meal was also finished by re- 
turning thanks. 

After dinner, they laid aside their white clothes, and dressing 
themselves as before, repaired again to their labor till evening, 
when they returned again to supper, ina similar manner. It 
was customary to bring with them their guests — if they had 
any, — to the evening meal. 

We have spoken of the simplicity of their meals. Pliny says, 
that the Essenes of Judea, fed on the fruit of the palm-tree. 
But however this may have been, it is agreed, on all hands, that 
like the ancient Pythagoreans, they lived exclusively on vege- 
table food ; and that they were abstinent in regard to the quan- 
tity even of this. They would not kill a living creature even for 
sucrifices ; it is also understood that they treated diseases of every 
kind —though it does not appear that they were subject to 
many,—- with roots and herbs. Josephus says they were long- 
lived ; and that many of them lived over a hundred years. This 
he attributes to their ‘ regular course of life,’ and especially to 
‘ the simplicity of their diet.’ 

The young Essenes were also trained to despise riches. 
Philo’s account of their character, in this, and several other 
respects, is so remarkable, and so fully corroborated by Josephus 
and Pliny, that we venture to transcribe it entire. We shall see 



























































292 Trade without Money. Moral Education. 


that they were totally unlike some of the other Jewish sects, in 
one respect, — we mean in their utter abhorrence of war. 

‘They (the Essenes) amass neither gold nor silver, nor make 
any large acquisitions of land to increase their revenues, but 
are satisfied with possessing what is requisite to relieve the ne- 
cessities of life. They are, perhaps, the only men who, with- 
out land or money —by choice rather than by necessity, — 
find themselves rich enough ; because their wants are but few; 
and as they understand how to be content with nothing, as we 
may say, they always enjoy plenty. 

‘ You do not find an artificer among them who would make 
any sort of arms or warlike machines ; they make none of these 
things, even in time of peace, which men pervert to bad uses ; 
they concern themselves neither with trade* nor navigation, 
lest it should engage them to be avaricious. 

‘ Their instructions, (in explaining the Bible or “ law,” to 
their children) run principally on holiness, equity, justice, econ- 
omy, policy; the distinction between real good and evil; of 
what is indifferent, what we ought to pursue or to avoid. The 


three fundamental maxims of their morality are, the love of 


God, of virtue, and of our neighbor. ‘They demonstrate their 
love of God, in a constant chastity throughout their lives, in a 
great aversion to swearing and lying, and in attributing every- 
thing that is good to God, never making Him the author of 
evil. They show their disinterestedness, in a dislike of glory 
and ambition, in renouncing pleasure, in continence, patience, 
and simplicity ; in being easily contented, in mortification, 
modesty, respect for the laws, constancy and other virtues. 
Lastly, their love to their neighbor appears in their liberality, 
in the equity of their conduct towards all, and in their commu- 
nity of fortunes, on which it may be necessary to enlarge a 
little. 

‘No one among them, in particular, is master of the house 
where he dwells; any other ef the same sect, who comes 
thither, may be as much master as he is. As they live in soci- 
ety, and eat and drink in common, they make provision for 
the whole community, as well for those who are present, as for 
those who come unlooked for. There is a common chest in 
each particular society, where everything is reserved which is 
necessary for the support and clothing of each member. What- 


* We do not know how much Philo included here, in his idea of the word 
trade. Josephus says the Essenes were ‘ skilled in the arts,’ and represents 
them as being industrious, in trades and manufactures, and he also says, their 
trade is carried on by exchange; each giving what is superfluous, to receive 
what he needs. 
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ever any one gets is brought into the common stock ; and if 
any one falls sick, so as to be disabled from working, he is sup- 
plied with everything necessary for the recovery of his health, 
out of the common fund. The younger pay great respect to 
the elder, and treat them almost in the same manner as chil- 
dren treat their parents in their old age. They choose priests 
of the most distinguished merit to be receivers of the estates 
and revenues of their society, who likewise have the charge of 
issuing what is necessary for the table of the house. There is 
nothing singular or affected in their way of living; it is simple 
and unassuming.’ 

We cannot avoid concurring most fully with Calmet, in his 
surprise that religious commentators and divines so seldom refer 
to these peculiarities in the character, manners and customs of so 
respectable a sect. Were it our province to write a religious 
essay, rather than a short article on education, we might present 
many more traits in the character of the Essenes which are as 
striking as those to which we have already adverted, and as un- 
exceptionable as are some of them. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that there were customs among them which, if tried by our 
modern standards of right and wrong, enlightened as it is by the 
New Testament, and the additional experience of two thousand 
years of human history, would appear sadly deficient, if not 
somewhat barbarous. Such, for example, was their custom of 
suffering some of their criminals, in a religious point of view, to 
die of want, a circumstance which is believed to have sometimes 
happened. 

We hope these imperfect sketches of so singular a sect, will 
have the most salutary tendency of leading the friends of educa- 
tion to search well the records of human experience, and avail 
themselves of every possible hint which may properly be derived 
from the practices and principles of other nations and other ages, 
whether barbarous, civilized, or enlightened. It cannot be oth- 
erwise, than that the records of mankind, imperfect as they may 
be, are intended, among other beneficent purposes, to throw light 
on the great subject of training up man, bodily and spiritually in 
the way in which he should go ; —a way, from which we have 
the assurance, that he will not, in any ordinary circumstances, 
afterward depart. 
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291 Seats in Sabbath and Week-day Schools. 


ABUSES IN FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, AND FACTORIES. 


[from the ‘ Young Mother.’} 


Tue seats of children are usually bad, both at table and else- 
where. It seems not enough that we condemn them to the use 
of knives, forks, spoons, &c. of the same size with those ot 
adults. We go farther ; and give them chairs of the same height 
and proportion with our own. ‘There are a few exceptions to 
the truth of this remark. Here and there we see a child’s chair, 
it is true ; but not often. 

But how unreasonable is it to seat a child in a chair so high 
that his feet cannot reach the floor; and so constructed that 
there is no other place on which the feet can rest. What adult 
would be willing to sit in so painful a posture, with his legs 
dangling! No wonder children dislike to sit much, in such cir- 
cumstances. And it is a great blessing to both parent and child 
that theydo. No wonder children hate the Sabbath ; especially 
in those families where they are compelled to keep the day holy 
by sitting motionless! Sabbath schools, though they bring with 
them some evil along with a great deal of good, are a relief to 
the young in this particular ; especially if their seats are more 
comfortable elsewhere than at home. ‘They consider it much 
more tolerable to spend the morning and intermission of the day 
in going to and returning from Sabbath school, than in constant 
and close confinement. They prefer variety, and the occasional 
light and air of heaven, to monotony and seclusion and silence. 

It happens, however, that the seats at the Sabbath school and 
at church, are not always what they should be ; nor, so far as 
church is concerned, do I see that this evil can be wholly 
avoided. Children usually sit with their parents, in the sanc- 
tuary ; and they ought to do so: and the height of the seats 
cannot, of course, accommodate both. If there is a building 
erected solely for the use of the Sabbath school, the seats may be 
constructed accordingly, without seriously incommoding any- 
body ; but in the church I do not see, as I have once before 
observed, how the evil can be remedied. 

The greatest trouble in regard to seats, however, is at the day 
school ; especially in our district or common schools. There, it 
is usual for children to be confined six hours a day — and some- 
times two in succession, — to hard, narrow, plank seats, a large 
proportion of which are without backs, and raised so high, that 
the feet of most of the pupils cannot possibly touch the floor. 

There, ‘ suspended,’ as I have said in another work,* ‘ between 


* «Prize Essay’ on Schoo! Houses. 
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the heavens and the earth, they are compelled to remain motion- 
less for an hour or an hour and a half together.’ 

I have also shown, in the same essay, that in regard to the 
desks, and indeed many other things which pertain to, or are 
connected with the school, very little pains is taken to provide for 
the physical welfare or even comfort of the pupils; and that a 
thorough reform on the subject appears to me indispensable. 

When I speak of hard plank seats, let me not be understood 
as hinting at the necessity of cushions. When I wrote the essay 
above mentioned, I did indeed believe they were desirable. But 
I am now opposed to their use, either by chiidren or adults, even 
where a laborious employment would seem to demand a long 
confinement to this awkward and unnatural position. If our 
seats are cushioned, we shall sit too easily. 1! believe that our 
health requires a hard seat ; because its very hardness inclines us 
to change, frequently, our position. 

But if we must sit, be it never so short a time, our seats should 
always have backs ; and those which are designed for children, 
should not be so high as to render them uncomfortable. Nor 
should the backs of seats be so high as they usually are, either 
for children or adults. They should never come much higher 
than the middle of the body. If they reach the shoulders, they 
either favor a crouching forward, or interfere with the free action 
of the lungs. 

This might be deemed a proper place for saying something on 
the position of children in manufactories. But here a world of 
abuse opens upon my view, the full development of which, de- 
mands a large volume. How many crooked spines, emaciated 
bodies, decaying lungs, as well as scrofulas, fevers, and consump- 
tions, are either induced or accelerated by these unnatural 
employments! I mean they are unnatural for the young. As 
to employing adults in them, I have nothing at present to say. 
But when I think of the cruel custom of placing children in these 
places, whose bodies — and, were this the place, I might add, 
minds, — are immature, and especially girls, 1 am compelled, by 
the voice of conscience, and, as I trust, by a regard to those laws 
which God has established in our physical frames, but which are 
yet so strangely violated, to protest against it. Better that no 
factories should exist, than that children should be ruined in 
them as they now are. Better, by far, that we should return, 
were it possible, to the primitive habits of Nev England; to 
those by-gone days when mothers and daughters made the wear- 
ing apparel, of themselves and their families : when, if there was 
less of intellectual cultivation, and less money expended for lux- 
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296 Improper methods of Punishment. 


uries and extravagances, there was much more of health and 
happiness. 

There is one more species of abuse, to which, in closing, I wish 
to direct maternal attention. I allude to injudicious modes of 
inflicting corporal punishment. 

Let me not be understood to appear, in this place, as the ad- 
vocate of bodily punishments of any kind ; for if they are even 
admissible under some circumstances, I am fully convinced that 
in the way in which they are now commonly administered, they 
do more of harm than good. 

But leaving the question of their utility, in the abstract, wholly 
untouched, and taking it for granted, for the present, that they 
are —as is undoubtedly the fact, — sometimes employed, and 
will continue to be so for a greet while to come, I proceed to 
speak of their more flagrant abuses. 

Among these, none are more reprehensible than blows of any 
kind on the head. Even the rod is objectionable for this purpose, 
since it exposes the eyes. But the hand — in boxing the ears 
or striking in any way,—is more so. The bones of the head, 
in young children, are not yet firmly knit together, and these 
concussions may injure the tender brain. I know of whole fam- 
ilies, whose mental faculties are dull, as the consequence — I 
believe, — of a perpetual boxing and striking of the head. Some 
individuals are made almost idiots, in this very manner. But 
the worst is not yet told. Many teachers are in the habit of 
striking their pupils’ heads with thick heavy books; and with 
wooden rules. [I have seen one of the latter, of considerable 
size and thickness, broken in two across the head of a very small 
boy ; and this, too —such is the public mind, — in the presence 
of a mother who was paying a visit to the school. I have seen 
parents and masters strike the heads of their children with pieces 
of wood, of much larger size ; — in one instance with a common 
sized tailor’s press-board ; in another with the heavy end of a 
wooden whip-handle, about an inch in diameter. 

Children are sometimes severely beaten across the middle of 
the body —the region where lie the vital organs — the lungs, 
the heart, the liver, &c. They are sometimes beaten, too, 
across the joints, or in any place that the excited, perhaps pas- 
sionate teacher or parent can reach. Rules and books are thrown 
with violence at pupils in school. There is a story in the ‘ An- 
nals of Education,’ Vol. [V. at page 28, of a teacher who threw 
a rule at a little boy, six years old, which struck him with great 
force, within an inch of one of his eyes. Had it struck a little 
nearer to his nose, it would, in all probability, have destroyed his 
left eye. 
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But without extending these remarks any farther, every intel- 
ligent mother who reads what I have already written, will see, as 
I trust, the necessity of properly informing herself on the great 
subject of physical education ; and of being better prepared than 
she has hitherto been, for acquitting herself with satisfaction, of 
those high and sacred responsibilities, which, in the wise arrange- 
ments of Nature and Providence, devolve upon her. 





DR BRYCE ON EDUCATION. 


We have been politely furnished, by some unknown friend, 
with a few numbers of the Cork (Ireland) Evening Herald, 
containing sketches of Lectures on Education delivered in that 
city in January last, by Dr Bryce. They are spoken of with 
great approbation by the reporter, from whom we learn that 
Dr Bryce is not a mere theorist, buta practical educator. We 
concur in his opinion that whatever may be thought of some of 
the peculiar views of Dr B., his remarks are worthy of deep 
consideration, especially those on bodily punishment; and the 
more so from the fact that they come from an instructor, who 
is, at the same time, a medical man. Let it not be said that 
they are inapplicable to America ; they apply more or less to 
every civilized country. In order to present the doctor’s 
views, with as little alteration as possible, we insert the article 
nearly in the form in which it appeared in the Herald. 


PHILOSOPHY OF PUNISHMENT, 


Dr Bryce observed, that in very early infancy pain seems to 
have a moral as well as a physical effect; it appears to have 
the effect which a blister has on the body, producing what is 
medically termed counter-irritation. Thus the child’s atten- 
tion is withdrawn by the present pain from the fretfulness 
which made it unhappy, its happiness is restored, and good is 
done by the withdrawing of its mind from a bad object. 

In nine cases out of ten when a child does not immediately 
perform what you recommend, the disobedience does not 
arise from obstinacy, it arises from the child’s attention being 
absorbed by something else than your command. This is one 
of the phenomena of childhood. 

Dr Bryce related an instance of this. Since his arrival in 
Cork, he and a little boy, the sun of one of his acquaintances, 
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had become excellent friends. This morning he had visited 
the family, and, on taking his departure, he had several times 
bidden ‘ good bye’ to his young friend — to none of these inti- 
mations of departure did the boy attend ; on this, Dr Bryce 
approached him, and found that the child’s attention had been 
engrossed by some particular object, which he immediately laid 
aside, on understanding that Dr Bryce was about to leave the 
room, and cordially reciprocated the farewell which had been 
at first expressed. 

Thus it is in many cases with children ; their little minds are 
completely occupied with some object which absorbs their at- 
tention, and they do not hear what you say ; sometimes when 
children do not obey you, their disobedience is not intentiona! 
— it arises from their not fully understanding you. 

A child is sometimes rendered unhappy by being checked for 
merely trifling faults. This injudicious discipline may be com- 
pared to the ‘continual dropping’ alluded to by Solomon in the 
book of Proverbs. 

Bodily punishment is rarely necessary, except between the 
sixth and eighth year — here no specific rule can be given, for 
the characteristic tendencies of some children may require this 
mode of punishment either earlier or later than the years just 
mentioned. Never let children know that you intend to give 
up this mode of punishment.: In fact you cannot determine 
in your mind when this mode of punishment may be laid aside, 
— for it may be necessary with boys in their fourteenth year, 
whose previous education may have been neglected. Still if 
children be carefully and judiciously trained up from their in- 
fancy, bodily punishment will be seldom required. As a gen- 
eral rule, begin to use this mode of punishment as late as you 
can, and leave it off as soon as you can with safety to your 


pupil. 
MORAL EFFECT OF REWARDS. 


A government of rewards is more dangerous than a govern- 
ment of punishments. Rewards and punishments should be 
employed as mere auxiliaries in education. Dr B. has known 
instances of young persons, who studied purely from the love 
of knowledge. These young persons afterwards went to col- 
lege, and being there excited to study by the prospect of 
rewards, they afterwards felt the greatest difficulty in turning 
_ attention to study, when not aided by this unhealthy stim- 
ulus. 

The lecturer stated, that in his own experience he felt the 
bad tendency of the system of rewards. Their effect is to en- 
ervate the mind, 
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The young, as has already been intimated, have an ardent 
desire for knowledge of every kind, — now the prevailing course 
of education tends to crush this principle of curiosity in the 
young ; for if we bribe them to learn by rewards, or force them 
to learn by the fear of punishment, they naturally infer that we 
would not do either, were we to regard knowledge as pleasant 
in itself. 

If you associate pain with a bad action, you do good — for 
though the motive is not the highest, yet a good habit is the 
practical result ; but if you reward a child for doing good, you 
give a bad motive. Still in some ceses, the giving of a reward 
may do good, but it is better not to give the reward for any 
particular good action, but for general good conduct. 

Here Dr B. observed that some of the rewards usually given, 
such as badges of honor, sometimes tend to foster in the young 
mind a spirit of vanity. Better for the parent, or teacher to 
give the young children a spontaneous reward, such as a kiss 
—or you may express to the child your good opinion of its 
conduct — this is but telling the truth ; and the child deserves 
the reward, — be careful, however, that in commending the 
child’s conduct, you use no exaggerated expressions — this 
would be attended with injury to your pupil. 

Impress on the minds of children who are remarkable for 
intelligence, that they are more responsible by being entrusted 
with a greater share of natural talent than is imparted to others 
—no injury can be done by telling them the truth. 

Do not place unlimited confidence in a child, until you be 
fully aware that such confidence is deserved —and make the 
child know and feel that the circumstance of its possessing 
your confidence makes it more responsible. 

In some cases a judicious parent or teacher may give a child 
mental rewards — but the reward should not be such as would 
produce intense or excited feelings, but rather, pleasurable 
sensations diffused over a great space of time. Among re- 
wards of this description we may mention a book containing 
instructive and interesting histories or anecdotes. Mental 
rewards are the best. 

You may take as one general principle of great importance, 
that punishment ought to be used to deter a child from doing 
evil, but it ought never to be used to induce it to do good. 

For instance, you see a child strike another, — punish the 
offender, and while he is suffering, he ascribes the pain to the 
blow which he had inflicted on his companion. You thus es- 
tablish in his mind the association of necessary contiguity 
between the blow and the punishment — and this association 
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will deter him from a repetition of the offence. But suppose 
it be your desire that your child should do what is good, sup- 
pose you wish that he should read a chapter in the Bible, and 
should he refuse, you punish him — you then associate the pun- 
ishment with the Bible, and this association is attended with 
injurious results. 

Idleness or indolence, is the absence of a quality of mind, 
rather than anything which has a real existence. Make ita 
rule, then, not to punish a child, to enforce the performance of 
a good action — but you may punish him to deter him from a 
bad action. 

In a few morbid cases, where the child cannot be aroused to 
intellectual activity, it may be necessary to inflict punishment 
for idleness — but such cases are rare, and when they do occur 
it will be found that neglect in early education is closely con- 
nected with their existence. 


EMULATION.* 


Dr Bryce stated that he would not encourage the principle 
of emulation — for, he thought it to be objectionable. In every 
class let the children be as nearly as possible on an equality in 
mental powers. 

Miss Beecher’s work on Emulation, Dr B. recommended ; 
this writer’s views being in most instances correct. 

There is, however, a kind of emulation which may be al- 
lowed: for instance, you want a servant — six applicants come 
to you for the place — on examination you find that of the six 
candidates, only one is qualified to fulfil the duties which you 
specify — you hire that servant —the remaining five are, by 
witnessing the preferment to the one, aroused to additional 
exertions to qualify themselves for the more complete perform- 
oe of their duties. This is an allowable —a desirable emu- 
ation. 

Dr B. stated that he objected to the employment of merely 
artificial stimuli; for if you accustom a child to study for the 
sake of obtaining premiums, he will not afterwards work with- 
out them. 

Few of those who work in college for the mere purpose of 
obtaining premiums, rise to eminence in after life. But some 
during their collegiate course are led to study from the love of 
study, and though these obtain premiums, still the obtaining of 


* It is hardly necessary to repeat in this place, that we choose to insert this 
article entire, in order to preclude the possibility of mistaking any of Dr B.'s 
opinions, however they may seem to differ, in some minute points, from our 
own. 
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premiums was not with them the motive to study, and conse- 
quently the motive produces as much diligence after they have 
left college, as it produced during their continuance there. 
He observed that the most rising men with whom he is now 
acquainted, mever obtained distinctions during their collegiate 
course. 

The usual mode of changing ‘places in a class the Lecturer 
considered to be an artificial kind of emulation, for emulation’s 
sake — still this kind of emulation may, by a judicious teacher, 
be rendered of service to his pupils — somewhat after the man- 
ner in which the five disapproved applicants for the places*were 
aroused to increased diligence in self-improvement by witness- 
ing the appointment and the reward of the qualified candidate. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


It has been asked how early we should give a child an idea 
of God? Mrs Barbauld thinks that a child should never be 
able to remember the time when it had not an idea of God. 
In this Dr B. does not entirely coincide — still the idea of God 
should be early impressed on the tender mind. A child cannot 
be expected to have any more than negative ideas of God. 
Our own ideas of God are inadequate. On this subject Dr B. 
recommended that children be early taught to feel a reverence 
for the name of God. Never use the name of God, but with 
feelings of love and reverence. 

How can that father or mother expect that the young mem- 
bers of their family should invariably associate the name of God 
with feelings of affection and reverence, when in the very pres- 
ence and hearing of the children, that Hoty Name is, on the 
most trivial occasion, taken in vain by those who should set the 
example of deeply venerating it ? 

Suppose a mother, on seeing perhaps an insect creeping on 
her dress, bursts into an exclamation of God’s name, in the 
hearing of her son, — can that mother be surprised if her son, 
in his advancing years, should use that holy name in execration 
and in blasphemy? Hence the necessity, hence the advantage, 
that parents and teachers should endeavor to associate in the 
minds of the young, the sacred name of the Most High, with 
feelings of affectionate reverence and holy fear. 

This practical hint well deserves the attention of all who are 
intrusted with the instruction of the young. 

A child may sometimes use solemn words in a manner appa- 
rently profane — perhaps the child did not understand the 
meaning of the words—do not be ready to punish, until you 
are well convinced that he is in fault. 
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Never punish a child for not praying — explain what prayer is, 
and gently draw him to the exercise of prayer. 

Do not force a child to go toa place of worship — defer taking 
him there until he can understand a little — yet if you man- 
age a child judiciously in this matter, you may be persuaded 
he will feel a pleasure in accompanying you toa place of worship. 

Children may be taught what they should do to others by be- 
ing reminded how they would like that others should do to them 
— shew them the full meaning and bearing of the ‘ golden rule, 
our duty to ourselves is commonly represented as consisting in 
‘Temperance, Prudence, and Fortitude. 


PHYSICAL MANAGEMENT. 


In order to teach a child temperance, and to correct and to 
form his taste, set a good example constantly before him. When 
any tempting dish is presented to a child’s view, and the child 
asks for a share of it, do not harshly condemn him by say- 
ing, ‘ you must not touch that, it is not good for you,’ —if you 
wish that your child should abstain from it, or that he should be 
moderate in its use —set before him, the example which 
you wish that he should follow... Is it your desire that your child 
should be a Spartan? be a Spartan yourself. 

You entertain your friends — your table is covered with tempt- 
ing dishes — your child sees these, and solicits a share of them. 
As he is still inexperienced you cannot blame him. But you 
have a remedy — if illness be the consequence of his indulgence, 
give him plenty of medicine the next day, and explain to him, 
that his partaking of the different dishes subjected him to the 
necessity of taking that nauseous medicine ; and thus when next 
you inform him that such a dish is unwholesome, you will find in 
him a more practical readiness to follow your advice. 

Children should not be allowed to eat their food too rapidly 
— this is a bad habit, and highly injurious to health. When this 
habit is formed in childhood or in youth, it is often difficult to 
correct it, in advancing years. 

You should watch, lest children drink too much —the Lec- 
turer did not here allude to stimulating drinks, for he said that 
children do not naturally like them—he here alluded to the 
common drink, water, of which children are apt to take a much 
greater quantity than they need. This habit is injurious — too 
much liquid in the stomach materially impairing the digestive 

wers. 

Children are fond of active exercise ; the effect of exercise, is 
to produce thirst, and agreeable associations being connected 
with the quenching of thirst, on such occasions children are apt 
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to drink too much — here the Lecturer recommended that the 
child should drink through a quill, by these means the liquid is a 
longer time in passing into the stomach, and it as effectually 
slakes the thirst as a larger portion hastily swallowed. If a quill 
be not at hand give the child a small quantity of drink, and let 
him swallow it slowly.* 


COURAGE. 


Prudence consists in choosing the lesser of two evils, — here 
common sense affords useful guidance. Courage is a duty — 
there are two kinds of courage, passive courage, or fortitude, and 
active courage, or bravery. Passive courage may be defined the 
patient bearing of an unavoidable evil. 

In children of irritable tempers, this disposition of mind should 
be carefully cultivated. As an instance of passive courage, Dr 
B. mentioned instances of some American Indians who exhibited 
astonishing patience in the endurance of cruel torments. A 
groan or a complaint escaping from their lips, would be con- 
sidered as disgraceful to their tribe, and it is avoided. The eru- 
elty on the one side, and the endurance on the other, seem to 
arise from example, and from the principles instilled into their 
minds from infancy. On many other occasions they shew the 
same feelings of tenderness and kindness which ornament civil- 
ized life. ‘I his instance shows how the mind may be instructed 
in the power of patiently enduring unavoidable evil —or, in 
other words, how it may be taught Fortirupe. 

This valuable property of mind rightly understood, should be 
carefully cultivated in children, as many of the unavoidable evils 
of life are rendered tenfold more oppressive by murmuring and 
impatience. 

Active courage may be divided into prudence — to ourselves ; 
and benevolence — to others. 

In setting examples of active courage before children, we 
should commend to them rather the steady and high-spirited 
courage of the martyr, than the madness of those frantic heroes, 
described and ennobled by poets, who rush into danger for dan- 
ger’s sake. In the case of a shipwreck, there is great scope for 
the exercise of both active and of passive courage — both of pru- 
dence and of benevolence. Instances of courage of this kind, 
such as have occurred, or such as are likely to occur in real life, 
may be placed before the attention, and commended to the imi- 
tation of children. 


*Some may regard this as trifling ; but we were unwilling to suppress any 
part of the Doctor's views.—Eb. 
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304 First Steps in Instructing Teachers. 


It is sometimes judicious to punish children for cowardice. 
Dr B. here mentioned a circumstance of a little child who had a 
great fear of ganders, and who was cured of his cowardice by 
the decided discipline employed by his father, who followed the 
child with a whip, with which he threatened to inflict punish- 
ment unless his son faced the gander. The boy was thus 
placed between two evils—if he retreated he knew that he 
would receive punishment, and if he advanced, there was the 
object of terror before him ; he made the effort, and did advance, 
and was from that day cured of his ridiculous cowardice. — 
Ever after, that boy felt a lively gratitude for his father’s decided 
and judicious discipline. 

The audience were nota little surprised and amused on learn- 
ing that the lecturer himself was the instance here alluded to. 

As a stimulus to perseverance, rewards may be given with 
benefit to the young. 

Part, indeed almost the whole, of this valuable and interesting 
lecture, was addressed to those to whom is entrusted the earliest 
management and education of the young; and many practical 
hints, warnings, and admonitions were dispersed throughout the 
address, to which our Jimits prevent any particular reference. 





SKETCH OF THE NORMAL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AT HOF- 
WYL, IN 1834. 


In a former article we described the general objects of occa- 
sional courses of instruction for teachers. We also gave an 


account of the efforts of Fellenberg for the improvement of 


schools in Switzerland by this means, and of the principal 
topics of instruction. We were led to this, by the hope that 
such an example might induce some of the friends of education 
to attempt similar courses in our own country ; and if we should 
succeed, we are persuaded that they will be gratified to learn 
additional particulars concerning the plan adopted. 

The first object was to ascertain, by free conversation or ex- 
amination, the intellectual condition of the teachers, and to 
arrange them in classes, and provide means of instruction 
adapted to their wants. ‘They were connected in such a man- 
ner, that the better informed might assist those who were less 
familiar with the subject, and that they might enjoy the advan- 
tages of mutual as well as general instruction. 

The day was opened and closed with religious exercises, in 
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which they were led particularly to consider the duties of their 
office. Eight hours were assigned to instruction. ‘The eve- 
ning was devoted to free conversation on the state of the 
schools, and their wants, and the subjects presented in the day ; 
and the teachers had the opportunity of asking general ques- 
tions, or presenting topics for discussion. Daily lessons were 
given in Language, Arithmetic, Natural History, and Vocal 
Music; three lessons weekly in Religion, and the same number 
in Geometry and Drawing, and two in Geography, and two in 
Anthropology, or the description of the human body and mind. 
Two or three hours daily were specially devoted to repetitions, 
or the copying of notes. 

The mode of instruction was adapted to the topic. Some- 
times it consisted merely in the exhibition of the subject, or of 
the methods of instruction; but it was accompanied as often 
as possible, by questions to the teachers, and by practical illus- 
trations, either by forming a class among the teachers, or call- 
ing in the pupils of the agricultural school. 

The object of this course was to give general views of some 
important topics, to improve and inform the minds of the teach- 
ers themselves, and especially to give them a complete view of 
the methods of teaching. We add an account of the principal 
courses. 


THE MATERNAL LANGUAGE —OR GRAMMAR. 


The course of instruction in the mother tongue, occupied 
one hour daily of the course, as being the basis of instruction 
in all other branches. Clear and precise ideas of the meaning 
and connection of words, and of the proper mode of expressing 
our ideas, are not less indispensable to successful study, than 
to the business of life. 

But the study of language was also presented as an efficient 
means of exciting and developing the powers of the mind, be- 
cause it should always be connected with the observation of 
the things to be described, or reflection on the ideas to be ex- 
pressed. In short, if properly taught, every step in this study 
is a practical exercise in logic. 

Instruction in the mother tongue ought to commence with 
exercises in speaking, the materials for which should be derived 
from the objects immediately surrounding the child, or most 
familiar to hun — and are always connected with the exercise 
of the senses in distinguishing form, color, size, weight, sound, 
feeling and taste. It was also urged, that the speaking, 
writing, and reading of the native language, should go on to- 
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gether, in alternate exercises, as a part of one course of instruc- 
tion ; and not divided, as they often are. A plan of instruction 
was described, extending through the whole period allotted to 
school education. 

The subject was divided into portions corresponding to our 
division of Etymology and Syntax : — the first involving simply 
words and their variations ; and the second, their connection in 
sentences. The teachers were advised to present both in such 
a manner, that the pupil could not escape with mere mechani- 
cal habits ; that he should be compelled to exercise thought 
and judgment, in regard to the meaning and variations of indi- 
vidual words and their modes of combination. The last was 
especially recommended as the best means of showing the 
meaning as well as the use of individual words. In short, the 
methods advised and adopted, present the most striking con- 
trast with the mechanical exercises, and the parrot-like acqui- 
sitions of pupils in grammar, in English and American schools. 

The more important principles were dictated and written 
down by the teachers ; and questions were asked and answered 
in illustration. Written exercises, on the various points pre- 
sented, were also prepared and corrected as far as the time 
would allow. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


The course of instruction in religion, embraced, 1. Biblical 
history of the Old and New Testament; 2. History of the 
Christian religion ; 3. Principles and precepts of Christianity ; 
4. A brief exposition of the best manner of giving religious, or 
catechetic instruction. The design of this course was twofold. 

1. To give to the teacher himself clear views of the sacred 
truths and solemn duties of religion, to enlighten his mind, to 
strengthen him in the resolute, persevering performance of his 
duties, to enlarge and ennoble his feelings, and to implant in 
his heart an unchangeable, cheering hope, which should sustain 
him in the changes and trials incident to his laborious calling. 

2. Torender him an able teacher of religion, so far as it 
falls within the sphere of the common school, and to prepare 
him by precept and example, to make his pupils acquainted 
with the truths of the Bible, and the duties it imposes, and to 
educate them as disciples of Christ. 

Both these objects were kept in view, and each more or less 
attended to, according to the nature of the subject and the 
knowledge of the auditors. 
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Biblical and Religious History. 


Biblical History. 


As the history of the Bible was already familiar to the audi- 
ence, this subject was treated principally in reference to the 
method of teaching. After a general chronological review of 
the principal events of the history, and its connection with that 
of other nations, the experieneed teacher of a common school 
to whom this part of the course was entrusted, examined the 
various methods of Biblical instruction, adopted in the canton 
of Berne. He warned his hearers against many of those meth- 
ods, some of which reduce this part of instruction to a mechan- 
ical exercise of memory that. destroys its spirit, while others 
neglect the great object, and employ it merely as a means of 
instruction in language. He recommended 

1. That the teacher should relate each portion of the history 
in language as much biblical and childlike as possible, and call 
upon the children to repeat the narration. 

2. That he should require them to select the principal and 
subordinate circumstances, and combine them in their regular 
order and connection. 

3. That he should lead them to draw the conclusions, and 
make the reflections which the history may suggest, under his 
direction, and with his assistance ; but that he should carefully 
guard against the error of attempting to derive too many les- 
sons of a different nature from a single history, for this only 
enfeebles the influence of the great principle involved, and dis- 
tracts the mind and the feelings, with too great a variety of 
subjects. 

In order to illustrate, more completely, the methods pro- 
posed, a class of children from the agricultural. school was 
generally brought in, and exercised in the manner proposed. 


History of the Christian Religion. 


The great objects of this course, were to awaken a deeper 
and more general interest in the Christian religion, and to 
strengthen their faith in its irresistible power, by showing them 
how light and truth have ever gained the victory, amidst all the 
oppression and persecution they have endured. 

The progress of light was traced, the earnest and useless 
groping after truth described, which preceded the coming of the 
Saviour, and was only satisfied by his instructions. The polit- 
ical and civil condition of the world at the Christian era, and 
the influence which Christianity has had in changing or modi- 
fying it, by the mutual and undistinguishing benevolence it re- 
quires between individuals and nations, and the equal rights 





308 Principles and Precepts of Christianity. 


which it thus establishes, was made the subject of particular 
attention. 

But the attention of the pupils was principally directed to the 
internal condition of the Christian church, in the first three cen- 
turies, while it remained comparatively pure. They were 
pointed to the influence of Christian feelings and a Christian 
life, in the family, the community, and the state — to the invin- 
cible power of that faith, and that love to the Saviour and to 
one another, which triumphed over ridicule and suffering and 
martyrdom itself in its most horrid forms. 

The errors in principle and practice of this early period were 
also exhibited, with their sad consequences, and the effects of 
the various extremes to which they led, of slavish formality or 
lawless licentiousness, of intolerance and of hypocrisy, of su- 
perstition and fanaticism, of ecclesiastical despotism, and of 
anarchy, were presented in such a light as to point out the dan- 
gers to which we are still exposed. ‘The time did not allow the 
extension of the course to later periods of history. 


Principles and Precepts of Christianity. 


The religious instructor observes that he endeavored to pre- 
sent this part of his subject in its biblical form, and to show 
his pupils the inexhaustible richness of Divine Wisdom exhib- 
ited in the Scriptures, to which, reason, when duly enlightened 
as to its proper sphere, will come as a pupil, and notas a teacher. 
This revelation, he remarked, made in the language of men, 
should be the rule by which the exhibitions of the Deity in na- 
ture and providence and the mind of man, must be judged. On 
the other hand, he presented the leading doctrines contained in 
the formularies of the Swiss churches, but still as subordinate to 
the biblical exhibition of truth, with which the teacher in Swit- 
zerland is chiefly concerned. 

The first subjects of instruction were the general nature of 
religion, the peculiar character of Christianity, and its adaptation 
to the nature of man, the admirable form in which it is presented, 
and the importance of taking the Saviour as a model for the 
methods of religious instruction. 

The Scriptures were next examined as the sources of religious 
truth, and the principal contents of the various books described, 
with the leading evidences of its historical authority, of its inspi- 
ration, and of the credibility of the principles it contains. 

The leading doctrines maintained in the national church were 
then presented, each accompanied with the evidence and illus- 
trations afforded by the Scriptures, and followed by an exhibition 
of the duties involved in it, or founded upon it. At the same 
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time, illustrations were derived from nature and from the human 
heart ; and directions were given as to the best mode of teach- 
ing these truths to the young. 


Methods of Religious Instruetion. 


The method of giving religious instruction was also taken up 
in a special manner, at the conclusion of the course. The first 
object was to point out the manner and order in which the vari- 
ous principles and precepts of religion should be presented to 
the young in correspondence with the development of their fac- 
ulties ; and the importance of preparing their minds to receive the 
truths, by making them familiar with the language and the ob- 
jects of intellect and feeling in general, instead of calling upon 
them to pass at once from the observation and the language of 
the material world, to the elevated truths of religion expressed 
in terms entirely new, and which leave so many minds in hope- 
less confusion, if not in absolute ignorance of their real nature. 
The distinction of essential and non-essential doctrines was ad- 
verted to, and general directions given as to the methods of 
narrating and examining. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, OR THE STUDY OF MAN. 


This course was intended to give a general idea of the nature 
of man, and especially of the construction of our bodies, with a 
view to illustrate at once their wonderful mechanism ; and to 
direct to the proper mode of employing and treating their vari- 
ous organs. ‘The teacher adopted as his leading principles, to 
exclude, as much as possible, all that has not practical impor- 
tance; and to employ the most simple terms and illustrations 
which could be chosen. 

The first great division of the course was devoted to the struc- 
ture of the human body. It was opened with a brief introduc- 
tion to natural history, and a comparative view of vegetables and 
animals and man, and of the several races of men. The ele- 
mentary materials of the human frame were then described, and 
the great and wonderful changes they undergo in receiving the 
principle of life and becoming a part of man. 

The various systems of the human body, the bones, muscles, 
vessels, organs and nerves were next described, and illustrated 
by a human skeleton, and by preparations of animals. The of- 
fices of each part were described in connection with its form and 
situation ; thus uniting anatomy and physiology. At the same 
time reference was made to the mode of employing them, the 
common accidents to which they were liable, as dislocations, 
fractures, &c., and the mode of guarding against them. 



















































310 Natu, * of the Senses. 


The second portion of the course was devoted to the subject of 
Hygiene or Dietetics ; the proper mode of employing and treat- 
ing the various organs, in order to preserve health and strength. 
It was opened with some views of the nature and value of health, 
and the causes which most frequently undermine it. 

The first object of attention was the organs of reproduction, 
their important destination, their delicate nature, and the evil 
consequence of too early excitement or abuse, on the rest of the 
system ; with the indications of abuse, and the methods of resto- 
ration. 

The nervous system, in its connection with the subject, led to 
the consideration of spiritual life, and its connection with the 
body, through the medium of the nerves. The various passions 
and affections were particularly described, with their influence 
upon the health; and the rules of education derived from this 
topic. 

Sleeping and waking were then treated as phenomena of 
the nervous system ; and the distinction to be observed between 
children and adults on this subject was pointed out. The impor- 
tance of attending to the structure and use of the bedroom and 
the bed, and even the position in sleep, was also adverted to. 

The organs of sense, especially the eye and the ear, were mi- 
nutely described, with the diseases to which they were liable 
from improper use or neglect, or from causes injurious to the 
brain and nervous system in general. : 

The importance of the skin and its functions, and of maintain- 
ing its cleanliness by frequent changes of clothing and bathing ; 
the necessity and methods of useful exercise ; the precautions 
which ought to be employed to secure the purity of the air, espe- 
cially in schools, and to guard against diseases of the organs of 
respiration, were the subjects of particular instruction. The for- 
motion and uses of the blood, the influence of food, and the cir- 
cumstances in its condition or preparation, which render it inju- 
rious, the evil effects of alcoholic drinks, and the most obvious 
causes of injury to the digestive organs, or of interruption in 
their functions, were afterwards discussed in a practical manner. 

The course was closed with simple directions as to the treat- 
ment of injuries produced by sudden accidents, falls, wounds, 
drowning, freezing, fits, &c., during the time which must elapse 
before medical aid can be procured, or when it is not within 
reach — a species of knowledge, for want of which, many a life 
has doubtless been lost; and which is peculiarly important to 
one who is entrusted with the care of a large number of young 
persons. Indeed, what more valuable gift could be made toa 
collection of American teachers than such a course of instruction ; 
a course, which every well-informed physician is capable of giving. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 






The course of instruction in geography was designed to point 
out the best methods of teaching facts already familiar to the au- 
dience. Two principles were laid down as fundamental — 1. 

To commence with giving the pupil distinct ideas of hill, valley, | ae 
plain, stream, and lake in his own circle, and the characteristics h i ed 
of his own neighborhood ; and thus to become familiar with the | 
elements, and to proceed from particular to general views —2. 
That the geography of their native country should be made famil- Lek 
iar to the pupils of the common school, before they are confused ee 
or attracted by the peculiarities and wonders of foreign countries. RE 
A course of instruction was described for the canton of Berne in ea Ye: 
conformity with these principles, and the necessary references tale 
given to the authorities from which the teacher should derive his ‘ee 

% information. Asa part of the course, each teacher was required 

to write an accountof the place of his residence ; and was taught 

howghe should direct his pupils in the observations and inquiries b:¥ 
necessary for this purpose, and fitted to develope the habits of 4 if 
quick and accurate perception and patient research. 





















HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 


It was assumed as a principle that history should not be taught 
as a whole, in common schools ; because young minds are inca- 
pable of understanding the causes and connection of events 
which involve the ideas, and plans, and motives of warriors and 
statesmen. On the other hand, it was deemed of great impor- 
§ tance to present the leading events of history to the young, in 
4 order to impress the moral lessons which they furnish, and espe- 
3 cially those which belong to their own country. To the teach- 

ers, however, it was considered necessary to give a complete view 

of the history of Switzerland, in order to enable them to select 

and explain better its individual portions. It was accordingly 
narrated, so far as the time would admit, in several great divis- ie 
ions. ‘The primitive period, the Roman period, and the period Were 
of transition, introduced the Swiss confederation. 'The heroic det eed 
or warlike period, the period of political decline, and the period AE 
of revolution (since 1798), embraced the history of the confed- , 
eration. This view of the course will be sufficient to show the | 
general principles on which the method of instruction in this 
subject is founded. 





















AGRICULTURE. 


A course of lectures on agriculture, was given to the assembled 
teachers by Fellenberg himself. 





312 Principles of Agriculture. 


The audience were reminded of that wise Omnipotence, which 
presides over the circle of human activity, and of the manner in 
which it operates incessantly to prepare man for his higher des- 
tination by rendering all his efforts dependent on this parental 
guidance for their success ; and by leading him through all the 
variety of events in the material world, to that higher moral 
existence for which we are made. ‘The lecturer pointed out the 
wisdom of this arrangement, and the defects which would exist 
in our education as men, without these external means. He 
stated that he had assumed it as a part of his task, to illustrate, 
by the evidence of facts, in a rational system of agriculture, that 
man is called upon to become like God — in governing himself, 
and in controlling the material world for the good of his fellow 
men ; and that he observed constantly, more and more, the pow- 
erful influence of well conducted plans of agriculture, exerted in 
counteracting the spirit of indolence, and habits of idleness. 

The first subject illustrated, was the power which a knowledge 
of the great principles of agriculture confers over the operagjons 
of nature, by giving a suitable direction to the cares and labors 
of its possessor, and. the wretched slavery of the ignorant to the 
mere changes of matter, and to those effects of the elements, 
which the Creator gives us the capacity, in some measure, to em- 
ploy for our own benefit. 

He next considered the best mode of rendering agriculture a 
means of exciting mental activity, in the children and parents of 
a village, and of forming their character. Many sources of 
poverty and suffering in Switzerland were pointed out, which 
arose from the neglect of this subject, and the intimate connec- 
tion between the improvement of agriculture, and the increase 
of intelligence and comfort of those*who are engaged in it, with 
the prosperity and the free institutions of the country. 

Various leading principles of agriculture were then taken up ; 
such as the removal of all the obstacles to vegetation — stones, 
weeds, excessive water, &c., the rational preparation and use of 
manure, the proper form and employment of the plough, and 
the succession of crops. The influence of these principles, and 
of the knowledge of the elements that compose the materials 
employed in cultivating the earth, on the products and the facility 
of labor, were clearly exhibited, and were illustrated by a refer- 
ence to the improved fields and increased products of Hofwyl. 
In short, the great object of this course was, not to teach the 
science, but to give such general views as should lead the 
teachers to appreciate and inculcate its importance, to observe 
and reflect on the prevailing evils and their remedies, and to ex- 
cite their pupils to observation, as a means of rendering their very 
labors a source of intellectual and moral improvement. 
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Constitution of Berne. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE CANTON. 


A brief course of instruction was also given by Fellenberg, on 
the constitution of the canton, and the nghts and duties of citi- 
zens. It would, of course, be out of place to enter into the de- 
tails of the Berne constitution; but we cannot give a correct 
view of the spirit of this course of instruction, without describing 
the peculiar manner in which he introduced it. 

He observed that the merely material interest of civil and po- 
litical life, form a foundation too sandy and unstable for the life 
of the family or the State. A constitution truly free, and fitted 
to promote the higher moral ends of our existence, can find no 
firmer basis, no more noble and appropriate means, no higher 
ends than in the message of ‘ peace on earth and good will to 
men,’ Which was brought by our Saviour. No book of freedom 
can better satisfy its true friends, than the Bible, with its evan- 
gelical compliment, if its instructions and its objects are rightly 
understood. Since I have sought here the sources and objects 
of a constitution, I have felt a higher value than ever for the 
Scriptures. ‘The constitution presents the good of all as the 
great object ; and this is the end of the Divine government. It 
calls upon each citizen to live and die for others — the object of 
our Saviour’s instructions and example. The Creator makes 
no distinction in the birth and death of men ; and the consti- 
tution only follows his example in giving equal rights to all. 
The Saviour teaches us to regard our fellow men as members of 
the same family ; the constitution simply enforces and carries 
out this principle. It acknowledges that ‘ the welfare or misery 
of a State depends on the moral and intellectual cultivation of 
its citizens,’ and that their sound education is among its first 
duties ; and thus admits the great principle of the Gospel in re- 
lation to the affairs of this world. 

Such is the spirit which Fellenberg wishes to pervade every 
course of instruction. 


Hofwyl, April 2, 1836. 
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314 Religious Tendency of Exhibitions. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


[The following is an extract from an article which lately appeared in the 
New York Christian Advocate and Journal. We are afraid that some of the 
writer's remarks are not only applicable to that large portion of the Christian 
community among which the Advocate and Journal is principally circulated, 
but to our community generally.] 


From the importance attached to these exercises, and the at- 
tention they receive in public schools of every grade, they would 
seem to constitute an essential branch of education. At least, 
we should be led to look upon them as the only means through 
which a competent education could be acquired. But is there 
not a capital mistake here? And is it not high time for some 
one to take the unpopular ground, that school exhibitions, as 
they are commonly conducted, are a serious injury, as well to 
the cause of education as that of morality aud religion ? 

It will doubtless be urged in their favor, that they are of an- 
cient date ; that they are entertaining ; that they are congenial 
with public sentiment, with public taste, with public improve- 
ment; that they contribute to form the student for public 
speaking ; and, when arrayed in their appropriate livery, the 
dramatic character, they are a powerful antidote to vice, which 
they bring into disrepute by means of ridicule and contempt ; 
while they serve no less to promote virtue by eulogy, argument, 
and eloquence. 

The same plea is made for the playhouse : and, perhaps, with 
equal legitimacy. If, therefore, public sentiment, diversion, 
applause, or even patronage is to control our movements, then 
let the playhouse be opened among us under its own proper 
title, and let us not condemn in form what we approve in fact. 

That school exhibitions have their use, when properly con- 
ducted, we can have no doubt. We only object to them in 
reference to their theatrical features. And our objection arises 
from the following considerations. 

First, they are wholly incompatible with the cause of religion ; 
whether we take it in a doctrinal, practical, or experimental 
point of view. They have no countenance, either directly or 
indirectly, from the word of God. There is no standard, model, 
or text book, within the entire compass of sacred literature, 
from which their legitimate existence can be inferred. It no- 
where appears that God has numbered such recreations among 
the means of grace ; and all experience shows, that in the same 
proportion as these abound, the love of God and man waxes 
cold. 

It cannot be said that the prophets are an example of dra- 
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Their Theatrical Tendency. 315 


matic exhibition, because they sometimes spoke by way of 
action. The drama with us is a mere play ; with them, (if their 
representations may be called drama,) it was a solemn symbol. 
With us it is employed to amuse; with them, to teach an im- 
portant lesson, in which God dictated the. subject, and the 
manner of its communication. 

Secondly, we object to theatrical school exhibitions, because 
they are subversive of morality and social order. They are a 
nursery for the play house, the gallows, the bottomless pit! It 
is true, the commencement may be small, and the progress 
slow, but the result, in many cases, will be certain. The young 
man, finding himself an adept in theatrical performances, to 
which he has been trained by a course of school exhibitions, 
will be very likely to assume the stage as his employment in 
life, and end his days in disgrace! Should he by any means 
escape the whirlpool into which he is drawn by the double force 
of nature and education, he will owe it to the circumstance, 
not that he was bred to the business of an actor, but to a mir- 
acle of mercy ! 

Thirdly, we object to school exhibitions conducted in the 
usual way, because they defeat the very object which they os- 
tensibly aim to promote, viz., the cause of education. It is 
likely this proposition will excite no little surprise, as it is alto- 
gether at variance with the commonly received opinion, while 
it removes the main pillar by which these exhibitions are sup- 
ported. ‘The question is, not whether certain individuals have 
been benefitted by these exercises: possibly such cases have 
occurred ; though it is far from being probable. But then this 
would be an exception, and not the rule ; an accidental, and 
not a necessary consequence. 

Nothing more is intended here, at any rate, than that the 
cause of education, generally speaking, loses vastly more by the 
exhibitions in question, than it gains. This, in the first place, 
is evident, from the consideration that much time is lost by the 
student in preparing for a mere frolic. Secondly — from the 
fact that intellectual amusement tends not to strengthen, but 
to dissipate the mind ; and consequently to embarrass the ac- 
quisition of solid science. And thirdly —from the circum- 
stance that a large portion of community, identifying the tricks 
of a comedian with the process of acquiring an education, 
imbibe an honest prejudice against education itself. 

I hope no one will suspect me of wishing to injure the cause 
of literature, either in itself considered, or as it relates to any seat 
of learning, where it has found ‘a local habitation.’ Nothing 
is farther from my intention. My sole object is the cure of an 
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evil, by which the cause of education has long suffered, particu- 
larly among the serious. Nor do I wholly despair of success ; 
for, though the contagion is widely spread through our country, 
yet it is hoped a remedy will soon be found in those triumphs of 
truth over error, by which the present age is distinguished, both 
in regard to science and religion. 

Should jt be said that comic exhibitions are essential to public 
patronage, and that no seminary can exist without them, we can- 
not help regarding it as a reproach upon the community, or, at 
least, upon the Church. Fei, if it be true, that there is such an 
affinity between the seminary and the stage, as makes the former 
dependent on the latter for its existence, we must confess our 
ignorance of the whole affair. We had always looked upon them 
as antipodes ; considering one as a friend, and the other as an 
enemy of religion. And we are equally mistaken if the time is 
not at hand, when the Church especially, so far from denying her 
patronage to those literary institutions, which are anti-theatrical, 
will support none other. 

I am certain that true science, like true religion, needs not the 
mummery of images, processions, masquerades, colloquies, and 
the like, to give it importance. And, like religion, it always 
appears best unadorned. In this character alone can learning 
be regarded as the handmaid of religion. And it is only in this 
character, stripped of all its demoralizing and senseless trappings, 
that it can render the cause of religion any service. 

What then shall we say of those seminaries which, at this 
time, and, under these circumstances, are beginning to imitate 
the stage? Shall we look on with connivance till the evil shall 
have become incurable? Or shall we ‘strangle it in the cradle,’ 
and give our literary institutions a character, simple, dignified, 
and efficient, that they may serve the cause of education, and 
also of religion, without embarrassment? I ardently hope, and 
humbly pray, that the proper correction may be seasonably applied. 

Many of our friends are deeply afflicted with the circumstance, 
that those very schools which they have so liberally contributed 
to erect and endow, as so many seats of unadulterated science, 
and an asylum for their defenceless children, should become 
infested with the same trumpery which they had thought to 
escape elsewhere. 

Of this painful fact, a single instance shall here suffice. I 
knew a man, who, some time since, attended an examination in 
one of our distinguished seminaries, as a visitor. He had been 
a friend and patron of the institution from its commencement ; 
aiding its operations as a member of the first committee who 
were appointed to undertake its establishment; afterward as 
belonging to the board of trustees, and then the board of visit- 
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Teacher’s Errors in regard to Prayer. 317 


ors, beside paying two or three pecuniary subscriptions, which 
he cheerfully made according to his ability. 

Hence, as was natural, he felt a deep interest in its prosperity, 
and was exceedingly happy to find, that on most accounts, it 
was in a flourishing condition. The school was flush with stu- 
dents. And it gave him great satisfaction to observe the order 
and regularity, in general, which pervaded every department — 
to witness the fine examination which was sustained by almost 
every class whom he heard examined ; several in the Greek and 
Roman classics ; one in the Hebrew; one or two in Italian, and 
several in algebra, philosophy, chemistry, &c. He was well 
pleased with the inaugural address of the principal, both in 
regard to sentiment and style. The valedictory of Professor 
——, resigned, did great honor, as well to the institution as 
to himself. 

There were many things, also, in the exhibitions which he 
approved and admired ; (for he by no means condemned these 
exercises indiscriminately ;) nor did he witness anything which 
seemed to merit animadversion, a the last performance. 
This consisted of a colloquy, in which four or five individuals, 
under as many fictitious characters, took a part. ‘The object 
may have been well enough, for aught I know,’ said the visitor ; 
‘the effect was, however, to move the risible susceptibilities, 
and fill the house with repeated bursts of loud laughter. They 
stretched their jaws just as wide, and poured out as large a vol- 
ume of sound — and no doubt felt the same correspondent emo- 
tions within, —as if they had been seated in a house professedly 
devoted to such scenes. How then could I help regarding it as 
a desecration of the Lord’s house? I had hoped, that this semi- 
nary would furnish an asylum for my own children, where they 
might pursue their studies without those temptations to theat- 
rical amusement, which are common to most other schools ; 
temptations which they could scarcely resist, when they are 
inculeated by the example of other students, and the approba- 
tion of the faculty.’ 





(For the Annals of Education.) 
CONFESSIONS OF A SCHOOL-MASTER. — No. II. 


One thing in the first day’s exercises of my school I forgot to 
mention, which was, that I began and closed the day by prayer. 
Not that I understood, at that time, the real importance of 
prayer in school; but I had a kind of confused idea, that all 
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schools should be surrounded by a moral and religious influence ; 
and | knew of no way to accomplish such an object but by 
prayer, and by catechising, and occasional lecturing ; or at least 
[ thought that nothing effectual could be done without them. 

Since | have introduced, in this place, the subject of prayer, 
allow me to give you the results of my efforts in this department 
of my profession. 

I knelt at my desk, and proceeded with great solemnity. 
Sometimes I extemporized ; at others, 1 used selections from 
those excellent forms of prayer to be found in the Liturgy of 
the Episcopal Church. As I was usually short, [ found no 
great trouble from that want of attention, and that disposition 
to play tricks during devotional hours, which is by no means 
uncommon ; but had the exercises been as long as they some- 
times are, in our schools, I think the case would have been far 
otherwise. 

The duty of prayer was formally continued to the end of the 
term. Catechizing on Saturday was also adhered to. I was also 
much inclined to giving sage advice, especially at the hour in 
which, above all others, it should have been omitted ; I mean at 
the very close of the day, when the children were ready to start 
for their homes. How it is that teachers can expect to do their 
pupils any good by seizing on an opportunity for giving wise 
counsel and moral advice, when they are fatigued in body and 
mind, and are all on tiptoe to be dismissed, is more than [ can 
now understand. But so itis. Many, like myself, fell into this 
error, and I find that not a small number adhere to it to the 
present hour. 

No good results ever followed, so far as I could perceive, 
from my efforts. It rendered the pupils no better disposed to- 
wards me, towards their parents, or toward each other. They 
still sometimes loitered on the way to school; were noisy, un- 
civil, and unmannerly ; and sometimes passionate and revenge- 
ful. In short, they were just like other children in other schools 
even in those where religious formalities were omitted. 

I do not undertake to say that their errors, &c., were the 
results of my efforts. All I mean to ‘ confess,’ is, that my ef- 
forts, even after they had been continued for months, appeared 
to make no effective impressions. The children remained es- 
sentially the same. They were still, at times, selfish ; they still 
failed in self-government. 

They remained, I said, essentially the same. But I do not 
mean so much as this. Their minds and hearts became evi- 
dently steeled against religious impressions. They gradually 
came to regard prayer, and religious exercises in general, and 
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Tendency of Bad Example. 319 


even religious truth, as mere formalities, or as an every day rou- 
tine which must be endured, but which they would gladly have 
dispensed with. 

How much they were confirmed in conclusions like these by 
my own example, I am wholly unable to conjecture, but I trem- 
ble to this hour, when my mind goes back to those early days 
and youthful scenes. It is true 1 did not swear, nor lie, nor 
gamble, nor drink spirit. Nay, I did not even smoke, or chew 
tobacco, or take snuff. 1 did not break the Sabbath —I mean 
outwardly. My conduct throughout was as good, externally, 
as that of many other persons by whom both I and my pupils 
were surrounded. 

Where, then, lay the difficulty with my example? I will tell 
you. It lay in the want of a truly Christian spirit. Every pupil, 
in a school, knows — even before he can make the statement in 
so many words,— that the teacher, who professes to have a 
Father in Heaven, and to pray to him in school twice a day, and 
who catechizes his pupil once a week, and gives half a dozen, or 
a dozen moral lectures during the same time, ought to do some- 
thing more than merely to refrain from open and flagrant 
breaches of the laws of the land, or even from the grosser viola- 
tions of the law and rule of temperance in meats and drinks. 

When a pupil sees his master on his knees at nine o’clock in 
the morning, using the words of prayer to God, and then at half 
past nine finds him getting into a rage with Thomas because he 
is obstinate ; or with Stanly because he is dull or indolent; or 
breaking a large wooden rule across the head of Stillman; or 
striking Peter violently over head and eyes with a whip, — what 
inferences will he not — nay, what inferences must he not make ? 
None other surely, than that such teacher does not possess — 
let his profession be what it may, — that spirit of Christ for 
which he had just prayed so long and so earnestly, and which, 
with so much pathos, he enjoined on the whole school on the 
previous evening. 

Not that the teacher is set down as a hypocrite, or a jesuit, 
for one offence of the kind. Very far from that. Children are 
by no means implacable or wholly unforgiving ; and if they do 
not always forgive to the four hundred and ninetieth time, they 
do not always give up a parent or teacher, otherwise excellent, 
merely because he gives vent to his wrath improperly, in a sin- 
gle instance ; nor because he is irritable or unreasonable for a 
single day only. 

But when this is seen to be the constant tenor of his life — 
when the child comes to the conclusion that the teacher’s prayers 
have no habitual influence on his conduct during the hours be- 













































320 A Teacher not well Governed. 


tween — when he comes, no matter how prematurely, to imbibe 
a fixed opinion in regard to him, which is unfavorable, and to 
believe that he wears his religious character only as a temporary 
cloak, — or rather as a means of enabling him the better, perhaps 
the easier, to keep the school in due subordination, then has the 
teacher done himself, and even that religion which he has as- 
sumed, a very great, and, it is to be feared, an irreparable injury. 
Then may it be at once perceived by every careful observer, that 
the influence of the teacher’s example destroys, and worse than 
destroys, the influence of all set prayers and formal religious les- 
sons of instruction. 

I will not say that in my daily conduct, in school, I erred to the 
extent which is implied by the foregoing remarks. I will not 
own — for it is not true, — that | was habitually irritable or pas- 
sionate. But there were seasons when I did not govern myself, 
and my pupils knew it. I remember seizing a boy one day — 
rogue he indeed was, but then I had ought to have kept my 
temper, — and dragging him by his collar over a large writing- 
desk, not only with great swiftness, but with downright violence. 
I remember, also, that I often struck the tender brain-case of 
even small boys, with rules and heavy books — sometimes with- 
out and sometimes with the certain indications of anger. 

But there were other points in which I failed of setting a 
proper example. I held it as a first principle, that every teacher 
ought to make himself familiar with his pupils, from the oldest to 
the youngest ; and join them in their sports, or at least show a 
disposition to do so. I shall not stop here to quarrel with the 
principle, but only to confess that I carried it to an extent which 
proved very injurious. [I joined them, not only in sports which 
were rational, but in those which were wholly irrational. I amused 
myself with them at unseasonable hours. [ showed by my con- 
duct, that I set my heart more on these sports, than, asa disciple 
of Christ, 1 ought to have done. 

I spoke of unseasonable hours. It was customary for the 
young at that time, and in the part of the country where I re- 
sided, to hold parties of amusement frequently in the evening, 
which both sexes attended, and at which they often had music 
and dancing. These parties were frequently the scenes of much 
noisy mirth and disorder, and coarse, and even obscene conversa- 
tion, — to say nothing of other vicious conduct. Ardent spirits 
were sometimes brought in and drank in some form or another ; 
and it was not uncommon to witness cases of downright intemper- 
ance. Excess, both in eating and drinking was very common. 
And these meetings were often protracted to an hour or two past 
midnight — sometimes till morning. 
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Now, reader — will you believe it? —I frequently attended 
these parties, and if I did not go to the same excess with many 
others, I encouraged them by my example. This example 
I sometimes even heard them plead. ‘The “ schoolmaster” is 
here yet,’ I have heard more than once said, by those who 
would otherwise have gone home and gone to sleep. I have 
had half my school, or nearly so, present with me at one of 
these wretched places, sheltering themselves under my own 
example. I have done these things, too, within twenty years ; 
and within the very heart of our own moral and devout New 
England! Nor was I the only teacher who did this; nor are 
such teachers unknown even at this present hour ! 

With what face can such a teacher, after such a night, meet 
his pupils at nine o’clock the next morning, and invoke the 
presence, and blessing, and assistance of Almighty God? And 
how can he hope to recommend to them, by example, that re- 
ligion which he is so perpetually aiming to enforce by his 
precepts ? 

I am not opposed to prayer in school, or to religious instruc- 
tion. But I am opposed toa course of management that is 
calculated to defeat the very ends of prayer, and to disgust 
pupils with everything that pertains to religion. And when I 
look at the daily walk and conversation of a multitude of teach- 
ers, who are far better men than I was, and find them setting 
their pupils a constant example of levity, or indolence, or pride, 
or foppery, or slander, or deceit, or worldly mindedness ; when 
I find them, in short, loving the praise of men and of the world, 
except while in their schools — perhaps even there, — more 
than the praise of God, I cannot wonder that skepticism exists 
among us; nor that some very good men, discouraged by the 
abuses of a good thing, are becoming indifferent, if not averse, 
to the old ways, and old puritan landmarks of our common 
schools — these schools, which, with all their errors and defects, 
have been the most efficient means of making New England 
what it always has been, and still is, a nursery, whence are an- 
nually transplanted some of the most active men, — both bad 
and good — that the world has -yet seen. 

But I have extended these remarks far enough for the pres- 
ent. In my next, if you should favor me by continuing to give 
place to my confessions, I intend to exhibit a few more promi- 
nent errors in my method of discipline and instruction. 


































Native Schools of Bengal. 


STATE OF EDUCATION IN BENGAL. 


We have received from its author, Mr Adam, of Calcutta, a | 
‘Report on the State of Education in Bengal,’ published by | 
order of the government, containing a mass of facts of the high- | 
est importance to the cause of education and instruction ; and 
which should be as widely diffused as possible. 

From the best information we can obtain, it appears that the | 
General Committee of Public Instruction, in the province of 
Bengal, recently authorized the preparation of a Report, which 
should exhibit a clear and connected view of all that is known | 
or can be collected from good authority respecting the present | 
actual state of education in each district. ‘The labor of prepar- | 
ing this Report — which must have been great, — devolved, it 
appears on Mr W. Adam, of Calcutta. It is presented to the 
public, in a work of 137 large octavo pages, and is, on many 
accounts, one of the most remarkable documents now in exist- 
ence. 

The authorities whence Mr Adam derived his information are 
various, and in some instances quite unsatisfactory. Those on 
which he could best rely, consisted of Reports made some time 
since to the government by Dr Buchanan; the records of the 
Committee of Public Instruction ; Hamilton’s East India Gazet- 
teer ; the Missionary, College and School Reports ; and a Me- ; 
moir and supplement compiled by the Searcher of Records at : 
the India House, containing much valuable information. A 

Mr A. first takes a general view of education in Bengal, and |‘ 
afterwards a more particular view of each of the districts. This | 
method is very simple, and excellent, — First, he gives the pop- 
ulation of a district ; next its Indigenous or Native Schools; 
next its Elementary Schools not indigenous ; next its Indigenous 
Schools of Learning, —that is, higher schools ; then the Indi- 
genous English Schools and Colleges ; and lastly, in those dis- 
tricts where not any of them exist, Infant and Female Schools. 

From the general view of the province, we derive the follow- 
ing remarkable statements respecting indigenous or native Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

The population of Bengal and Behar, is estimated at forty 
millions. In this whole population, Mr A. thinks there are one 
hundred thousand native elementary, or village schools. This 
would be a school to four hundred persons. As the usual age 
is from five or six, or twelve or fourteen, it appears that there is 
an average school for every sixtythree children of the school-go- 
ing age ; but as there are no girls admitted into these schools, it 
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follows that if all these data are correct, there is an average 
village school for every thirtyone or two boys in the province. 
This may surprise us ; especially when we turn with pain to 


| the state of things at home, and find that even here, in the 


United States, we have a far less proportion of our male chil- 
dren provided with schools, taking the whole nation together. 
If, however, it could afford consolation to see how miserable the 
quality of instruction is, in Bengal, we might be partly consoled 


‘ by the following statements of Mr Adam. 


‘The education of Bengalese children, generally commences 


’ when they are five or six years old, and terminates in five years, 
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before the mind can be fully awakened to a sense of the advan- 
tages of knowledge, or the reason sufficiently matured to acquire 
it. The teachers depend entirely upon their scholars for sub- 
sistence, and, being little respected, and poorly rewarded, there 
is no encouragement for persons of character, talent, or learning 
to engage in the occupation. 

‘These schools are generally held in the houses of some of 
the more respectable native inhabitants, or very near them. All 
the children of the family are educated in the vernacular lan- 
guage of the country ; and, in order to increase the emoluments 
of the teachers, they are allowed to introduce, as pupils, as many 
respectable children as they can procure in the neighborhood. 

‘The scholars begin with tracing the vowels and consonants 
with the finger on a sand-board, and afterwards on the floor 
with a pencil of steatite, or white crayon ; and this exercise is 
continued for eight or ten days. They are next instructed to 
write on the palm-leaf, with a reed pen, held in the fist, not with 
the fingers, and with ink made of charcoal, which rubs out, join- 
ing vowels to the consonants, forming compound letters, sylla- 
bles, and words, and learning tables of numeration, money, 
weight and measure, and the correct mode of writing the dis- 
tinctive names of persons, castes, and places. 

‘ This is continued about a year. The iron style is now used 
only by the teacher in sketching on the palm-leaf, the letters 
which the scholars are required to trace with ink. 

‘ They are next advanced to the study of arithmetic and the 
use of the plantain-leaf in writing, with ink made of lamp-black, 
which is continued about six months, during which they are 
taught addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, and the 
simplest cases of the mensuration of land, and commercial, and 
agricultural accounts, together with the modes of address proper 
in writing letters to different persons. 

‘ The last stage of this limited course of instruction, is that 
in which the scholars are taught to write with lamp-black ink on 
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paper, and are further instructed in agricultural and commercial 
accounts, and in the composition of letters. In country places, 
the rules of arithmetic are principally applied to agricultural, and 
in town to commercial accounts ; but in both town and country 
schools, the instruction is superficial and defective. 

‘It may be safely affirmed, that in no instance whatever is the 
orthography of the language of the country acquired in these 
schools ; for although in some of them, two or three of the more 
advanced boys write out small portions of the most popular po- 
etical compositions of the country, yet the manuscript copy itself, 
is so inaccurate, that they only become confirmed in a most vi- 3 
tiated manner of spelling, which the imperfect qualifications of | — 
the teacher, do not enable him to correct. 

‘The scholars are entirely without instruction, both literary | 
and oral, regarding the personal virtues, and domestic and social 
duties. The teacher, in virtue of his character, or in the way of 
advice or reproof, exercises no moral influence on the character 
of his pupils. For the sake of pay, he performs a menial ser- 
vice, in the spirit of a menial. On the other hand, there is no 
text or school-book used, containing any moral truths or liberal 
knowledge, so that education being limited entirely to accounts, 
tends rather to narrow the mind, and confine its attention to 
sordid gain, than to improve the heart, and enlarge the under- 
standing. This description applies, as far as I at present know, 
to all indigenous elementary schools throughout Bengal.’ 



































It was our intention to extend this article farther, in order to ' 
present a view of some of the elementary schools of this country, : 
not wholly indigenous, as well as to speak of a few of the higher 
schools ; but the subject must be deferred to another number. 
We would here repeat, that the ‘ Report’ is one of very great 
interest, and worthy the diligent perusal of every friend of civil- 
ization and improvement. 
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Meeting of Teachers. 


MISCELLANY. 


Meeting or Teacuers at TorsFie.p. 


We have frequently noticed the annual and semi-annual meetings of 
the Essex County Association of Teachers, for they are occasions of 
great interest. At page 357 of our last volume, is an account of the 
character and objects of the Society, and of its usual method of proceed- 
ing. It has been in operation nearly seven years. A semi-annual 
meeting was held in May last, which, as we learn from those who were 
present, was well attended, and had every appearance of being highly 
instructive and useful. An officer of the society, at our repeated and 
urgent request kindly consented to furnish for our pages the follow- 
ing sketch of a part of the lectures and discussions. The first lecture 
noticed, was by Rev. Samuel Nott, Jr. of Wareham. 


Mr Nott commenced by saying, that before attempting to answer the 
question ‘ What is a good school?’ he should beg leave to bear testi- 
mony to the excellence of our schools as they are and have been. He 
was afraid, he said, that we often slander the schools, in our projects for 
improving them; whereas, all attempts to improve them should be 
founded upon a grateful semse of their past and present value. He ex- 
tended his commendation even to common schools, and insisted on the 
fact, that they had effected great good ; for they were forming a yeo- 
manry of such stability and excellence as were likely to retain the moral 
and intellectual worth of their fathers. Nay more, he said, such power 
have our common schools, that they lay the foundation for a large pro- 
portion of the knowledge of the learned professions. And yet they have 
been slandered, and that too, by those who drew their life blood from 
them, and who strangely forget how deeply they are indebted to the 
nursing fathers of their childhood. 

The lecturer would not say, however, that even such schools might 
not be improved, and he went on to state, that the three following par- 
ticulars would embrace his idea of a good school : 

1. It would provide for the due and proportionate training of man’s 
whole nature, physical, intellectual and moral. 

2. That it would so direct this triple training, as that the pupils should 
acquire and keep the habit of training themselves. 

3. It would so educate its pupils, as to secure, in the highest degree, 
the co-operation of parents and society. 

1. Under the first division Mr Nott remarked, that a good school is 
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provided with a good school-house in a favorable situation ; that physi- 
cal education would not and could not be neglected. A sound mind 
must have a sound hody for its dwelling place. Even the moral powers 
must suffer with the intellectual in bad air, and with dull spirits. Much 
of our comfort and improvement depends on the hilarity and cheerful- 
ness of the young, and these are controled by the circumstances in which 
we are placed. 

2. A good school, said Mr N., is fitted to develope in due proportion, 
all the powers of the intellect. And, in addition to a proportional culti- 
vation of the judgment, memory, &c., it rises by means of those solid 
steps, it fixes aims in the mind of the pupil, and he naturally acquires a 
principle of ceaseless progress. 

3. Mr N. observed, that all education must be folly, which did not 
give pre-eminence to morals and religion. Man, he said, cannot be 
properly educated for the present life, any more than for another, except 
by due moral cultivation, He would not attempt to describe the im- 
portance of moral culture in view of man’s immortality, for he could 
not, he said, fully do it in view of the interests even of the present life. 

Mr N. said, he was aware that the school was not to be considered 
the separate place of religious instruction — not because such instruction 
would be inappropriate, but because, as in the family, it is so much part 
and parcel of the whole instruction, that it belongs to the business of 
every day and every hour, He could not but express his astonishment 
at a question which had been made, as if it admitted a possible negative 
answer, as to the ‘ use of the Bible in schools.’ If schools would be 
fountains of religious knowledge, the acknowledgement of God cannot 
possibly be dispensed with. 

But, in order to a good school, we must have a good teacher ; a man 
formed after the right model ; his principles sound, his character devei- 
oped in due proportions, himself a specimen of human excellence. Yet 
he would not be understood as claiming that which had no chance of 
being realized ; such as we can scarcely hope to see, except in extraor- 
dinary cases. A good school, he said, may be taught by the average 
talent of man, and with different degrees of knowledge. 


But it is impossible to give anything like an adequate idea of this 
lecture. Iam happy to learn, that it will, probably, be given to the 
world ; and it is impossible that it should not produce good results. 


Mr Nott alluded, in closing, to a subject which gave rise to a some- 
what animated discussion. He observed, that one reason why plans of 
great promise so often fail, is, because they are contrary to nature — 
because they provide for the improvement of manhood, on principles 
suitable only to childhood. We are not to expect, he said, that study 
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will be widely and permanently pursued by adults in the methods of 
childhood. Study, to prevail, must be self-directed — self-chosen. He 
could not help thinking, he observed, that the attempts which had been 
somewhat extensively made, to bring whole churches and congregations 
into the Sabbath school, is liable, on these principles, to objection. He 
would make the remark with caution, because those classes are formed 
for the best of all studies, but we are not bound to say, he thought, that 
they furnish the best method of studying the best of all books ; and con- 
cluded by saying, ‘ we cannot have noble minded students of the Bible, 
save in a self-moved, self-directed way.’ 

A discussion followed, somewhat foreign, it may be, from the general 
subject of the lecture, but of the deepest interest to those engaged in 
Bible instruction. 

Mr Braman requested an explanation of the closing remark. 

The lecturer said he had intended to be more explicit, but circum- 
stances beyond his control prevented it. He would be happy to explain. 
He thought the system of classification which obtains in Sabbath schools, 
was not nafural for adults. If they love the study of the Bible, they will 
be more likely to study it alone. 

Mr Braman said there was nothing like childhood about it, except 
being in the Sabbath school, and having the presence of a Superintend- 
ent. He wished to enter his protest against the sentiment. Great 
efforts were now making to form adult classes in Sabbath schools, 
and he feared —he greatly feared, that such a remark, from such an 
individual as the lecturer, would be disastrous. 

The lecturer said he wished to remark with the greatest delicacy and 
caution upon such a subject, because nothing could be said to encourage 
too much, the study of the Bible ; yet he felt prepared to say, that the 
system was not well adapted to adults, and he would venture to predict 
that it would not live its hundred years. 

Mr Braman inquired in what its unnaturalness consisted ? If it was 
in the fact of its being in the Sunday school room, would it not remove 
the difficulty for adult classes to meet in another room ? 

Mr Nott replied, that if it was natural for children it could not be for 
parents. 

Mr B. ‘ Are teachers’ meetings unnatural ?? 

Lecturer. ‘ You do not classify teachers, and bring them up to reci- 
tations. Just so far as we adopt methods suitable for children, we 
adopt methods unsuitable for adults.” He would not, however, say it 
was wrong, but only unnatural. 

Mr B. thought man no less a social being for growing old ; he would 
certainly take advantage of the social principle, though he might not 
earry it so far as in childhood. 
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provided with a good school-house in a favorable situation ; that physi- 
cal education would not and could not be neglected. A sound mind 
must have a sound body for its dwelling place. Even the moral powers 
must suffer with the intellectual in bad air, and with dull spirits. Much 
of our comfort and improvement depends on the hilarity and cheerful- 
ness of the young, and these are controled by the circumstances in which 
we are placed. 

2. A good school, said Mr N., is fitted to develope in due proportion, 
all the powers of the intellect. And, in addition to a proportional culti- 
vation of the judgment, memory, &c., it rises by means of those solid 
steps, it fixes aims in the mind of the pupil, and he naturally acquires a 
principle of ceaseless progress. 

$. Mr N. observed, that all education must he folly, which did not 
give pre-eminence to morals and religion. Man, he said, cannot be 
properly educated for the present life, any more than for another, except 
by due moral cultivation, He would not attempt to describe the im- 
portance of moral culture in view of man’s immortality, for he could 
not, he said, fully do it in view of the interests even of the present life. 

Mr N. said, he was aware that the school was not to be considered 
the separate place of religious instruction — not because such instruction 
would be inappropriate, but because, as in the family, it is so much part 
and parcel of the whole instruction, that it belongs to the business of 
every day and every hour. He could not but express his astonishment 
at a question which had been made, as if it admitted a possible negative 
answer, as to the ‘ use of the Bible in schools.’ If schools would be 
fountains of religious knowledge, the acknowledgement of God cannot 
possibly be dispensed with. 

But, in order to a good school, we must have a good teacher ; a man 
formed after the right model ; his principles sound, his character devel- 
oped in due proportions, himself a specimen of human excellence. Yet 
he would not be understood as claiming that which had no chance of 
being realized ; such as we can scarcely hope to see, except in extraor- 
dinary cases. A good school, he said, may be taught by the average 
talent of man, and with different degrees of knowledge. 


But it is impossible to give anything like an adequate idea of this 
lecture. Iam happy to learn, that it will, probably, be given to the 
world ; and it is impossible that it should not produce good results. 


Mr Nott alluded, in closing, to a subject which gave rise to a some- 
what animated discussion. He observed, that one reason why plans of 
great promise so often fail, is, because they are contrary to nature — 
because they provide for the improvement of manhood, on principles 
suitable only to childhood. We are not to expect, he said, that study 
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will be widely and permanently pursued by adults in the methods of 
childhood. Study, to prevail, must be self-directed — self-chosen. He 
could not help thinking, he observed, that the attempts which had been 
somewhat extensively made, to bring whole churches and congregations 
into the Sabbath school, is liable, on these principles, to objection. He 
would make the remark with caution, because those classes are formed 
for the best of all studies, but we are not bound to say, he thought, that 
they furnish the best method of studying the best of all books ; and con- 
cluded by saying, ‘ we cannot have noble minded students of the Bible, 
save in a self-moved, self-directed way.’ 

A discussion followed, sornewhat foreign, it may be, from the general 
subject of the lecture, but of the deepest interest to those engaged in 
Bible instruction. 

Mr Braman requested an explanation of the closing remark. 

The lecturer said he had intended to be more explicit, but circum- 
stances beyond his control prevented it. He would be happy to explain. 
He thought the system of classification which obtains in Sabbath schools, 
was not nefural for adults. If they love the study of the Bible, they will 
be more likely to study it alone. 

Mr Braman said there was nothing like childhood about it, except 
being in the Sabbath school, and having the presence of a Superintend- 
ent. He wished to enter his protest against the sentiment. Great 
efforts were now making to form adult classes in Sabbath schools, 
and he feared —he greatly feared, that such a remark, from such an 
individual as the lecturer, would be disastrous. 

The lecturer said he wished to remark with the greatest delicacy and 
caution upon such a subject, because nothing could be said to encourage 
too much, the study of the Bible ; yet he felt prepared to say, that the 
system was not well adapted to adults, and he would venture to predict 
that it would not live its hundred years. 

Mr Braman inquired in what its unnaturalness consisted ? If it was 
in the fact of its being in the Sunday school room, would it not remove 
the difficulty for adult classes to meet in another room ? 

Mr Nott replied, that if it was natural for children it could not be for 
parents. 

Mr B. ‘Are teachers’ meetings unnatural ?? 

Lecturer. ‘ You do not classify teachers, and bring them up to reci- 
tations. Just so far as we adopt methods suttable for children, we 
adopt methods unsuitable for adults” He would not, however, say it 
was wrong, but only unnatural. 

Mr B. thought man no less a social being for growing old ; he would 
certainly take advantage of the social principle, though he might net 
carry it so far as iti childhood. 
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The lecturer was confident that the social principle did not operate 
with him as it did when he was ten years old. 

Mr Hall would suggest, even if there should be something unnatural, 
whether those who associate in Bible classes would be likely to study 
the Bible as much in other ways. Does not the principle of association 
do much, and are we not affected by the fact that others are interested 
with us? The Lecturer’s general principle, said Mr Hall, may be a 
true one, yet in its application it will be unfavorable for the study of the 
Bible. 

The lecturer replied, that there might be more Bible study for a time; 
but he would say if it is unnatural, it cannot be permanent. If it is 
more natural to study it at home, then this mode of study must be more 
permanent. He could not speak, he repeated, with too much caution 
on this subject. He had no doubt that good resulted from the study of 
the Bible in any and every form. If he should call his people up at two 
o’clock at night to read the Bible, he had no doubt but it would do good, 
but it would not be natural and could not last. 

Mr Hall hoped that the single point of the lecture objected to, might 
not lead us to forget the excellence of the mass. 

The President [Rev. Mr Perry] closed the discussion by a course of 
judicious remarks made in his own happy manner, which I regret I am 
not able to give. 

The second lecture was on Discipline, by A. Greenleaf, Esq. of 
Salem. He did well not to attempt pointing out the only true 
mode, or even some of the best modes of discipline. ‘In sailing from 
this country to India,’ said he, ‘no two captains would meet with the 
same succession of wind and weather. They would, of course, trim 
their sails differently, each in his own way, adapting himself to the cir- 
cumstances in which he might find himself placed. They would both, 
however, be directed by the same polar star, might be furnished with 
the same charts, might pass over nearly the same track, and have the 
same port of destination, and the general principles upon which both 
would act might be identical. And yet,’ he inquired, ‘do not different 
schools, and even the same schools at different times, and the same indi- 
vidual scholars at different times, require different modes of treatment ? 
And would not what is called even-handed justice, that is, treating all 
offences precisely alike, be as unwise and injudicious as for either of the 
captains spoken of, after getting his vessel under weigh, and putting 
everything in the best possible order, to adopt a straight forward course, 
and let her drive? 

The lecturer would have every teacher so discipline his school as —- 
1. To secure the attention of the pupils. 2. That there should be a 
good degree of silence. $3. To secure diligence in business. 4. That 
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the health of the pupils, both physical and mental should be pro- 
moted. 5. There should be suitable accommodations for the school, or 
a healthful discipline cannot be maintained. 6. The co-operation 
of parents is indispensable. 

I am not able to present Mr G.’s remarks under each division. With 
regard to silence, he would not have it deathlike dulness, but only that 
placid serenity which is found in well regulated families. 

Under the third head, Mr G. quoted finely from the great Tissot — 
‘No custom is more improper and cruel than that of some parents who 
exact of their children much intellectual labor, and great progress in 
study. Itis the tomb of their talents and health.’ Alsc the opinion of 
Hufeland, who says, ‘that by too early study, the nervous system ac- 
quires a preponderance over all the others, which it preserves for the re- 
mainder of life, producing innumerable nervous complaints, melancholy, 
hypochondria, &c. Such children, it is well known, generally die 
early. It is for this reason that we seldom behold a perfect man, — that 
is, one who exhibits the physical, mental and moral faculties, all in a 
healthy state. Great men owe not their mental elevation to early hot- 
house culture. Sir Isaac Newton was inattentive to study, and ranked 
very low in the school till the age of twelve.’ 

But the grand requisite of success, said the lecturer, is this — that 
the teacher’s own mind and heart be duly disciplined ; that he have all 
his powers and faculties at command ; that they come and go at his bid- 
ding. Ifthis be the case, he will breathe an energy and efficiency into 
his system, be it what it may, that will render it effectual. It is said of 
Napoleon, that he could not only make the world march, but march to 
his own movement. It is so with the well disciplined teacher. His in- 
fluence may not so much be seen as felt ; and though it be silent, and 
drop as the rain, or distil as the dew, its transforming energy is assimi- 
lating all to itself. 

But, says one, how is all this to be accomplished ? How can I 
put forth such an influence ? I answer, in your own way. And yet! 
would have the teacher employ none but proper means, because if his 
influence be powerful in forming good habits, it is no Jess so in incul- 
cating those of an opposite character. 

In another connexion, Mr G. alluded to the practice of most teachers, 
not to see and notice every fault. Solomon remarked the excellence of 
this rule, some thousand years ago, and found that when every fault 
was noticed, servants would curse their masters. The lecturer related 
the case of a rebellion in a New England college, which happened on 
account of the expulsion of a disorderly student. The remaining stu- 
dents wore crape on the occasion. The faculty at length issued an 
order, that any student known to wear crape after a time specified, 
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should be expelled. A student thoughtlessly wore his crape into the 
room of a college officer, but instantly, on entering, put his arm, upon 
which he had tied the crape, behind him. The Professor thought best 
not to see it. The student is known toremember that Professor, for that 
reason, with most unwonted gratitude. 

In the discussion which followed the lecture, much of which we have 
necessarily failed to notice, Mr Page inquired whether, if two boys are 
equally bad, one should be punished corporally, the other not. 

Mr Dodge would be governed by the circumstances of the case ; if 
our custom is to punish publicly, then do so in both the supposed cases. 
He had tried various methods. Private conversation and prayer, he 
had known to be attended with good results. He once had a case which 
required peculiar management. A boy in his school could not be gov- 
erned in any way before known to him. He at length stated to the boy 
how useless it was for them to remain together. Yet he loved him, and 
would make sacrifices for him. He proposed to him to attend another 
school ; it might be the best in town, and he [Mr D.] would support him 
there. ‘This melted the juvenile offender down. The kind of prayer 
Mr D. referred to, was in presence of the offending pupil, no one else 
being present. 

Mr Nott doubted the efficacy of prayer with the child, as a general 
rule. He thought we could not pray too much for our pupils ; praying 
with them would be another thing. 

Mr Page doubted the goodness of the rule laid down in the lecture, 
not to see every fault. Scholars of common discernment would say the 
teacher is not uniform ; ‘ he allows whispering, &c., in a good natured 
forenoon, but for the same faults in the afternoon he whips.’ Scholars 
will not shut their eyes, said Mr P., if teachers do. 

Mr Greenleaf thought that real evils, as whispering, &c., should be 
noticed always, and always punished ; but lighter, unreal evils should 
not always be seen. 

The method of bestowing peculiar favors upon bad boys, as suggested 
in Abbott’s Teacher, underwent some discussion. 

Mr Greenleaf had succeeded in subduing the proud spirit of a bad boy, 
by giving him some pleasant thing to do when he had been disorderly, so 
timing it, that there should not seem to the boy to be anything of man- 
ageinent or trick about it ; for example, he would give such a boy the 
privilege of doing him some errand in town, showing him how much 
confidence he could repose in him notwithstanding his perverseness. 

Mr Batchelder had made the same experiment and failed. When he 
sent for an umbrella it would come broken, and a lie told to cover the 
fault ; if he sent after a pencil, the boy would be sure to lose it. 

In the hands of Mr Page this plan had generally failed. 
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Mr Hall objected to it altogether, as it must affect the good boy unfa- 
vorably, and make him almost wish to be bad too ; it is not just. 

Mr Greenleaf asked the effect of confinement on troublesome scholars, 
and especially of that strange punishment tried by some teachers of put- 
ting a boy to bed an hour or so for bad behaviour. 

Mr Dodge would not be very ready to resort to such a method, but 
if driven to it in an extreme case, it should not be for one, but for twen- 
tyfour hours. 

The President remarked, that probably no man can do everything to 
the best advantage. It is so everywhere. Some houses always have 
better bread than others. It is, certainly, most desirable, to reclaim the 
bad boy, but when the teacher is exhausted, and can do nothing more, 
it is best, no doubt, that the boy should be removed. It sometimes hap- 
pens, that a child who has been irreclaimably bad in several schools, 
at last finds theteacher who understands and meets his case, and the 
boy isreformed. I would advise where one physician fails to cure, to 
hand the patient over to another and another still. 

Rev. Mr Hall, of the Teachers’ Seminary, Andover, being requested 
to speak upon the subject of Rev. Mr Durant’s lecture, [Mr D. being 
absent] gave an extemporaneous discussion of the subject — ‘ the neces- 
sity of Moral Instruction and the best means of imparting it.’ I regret 
that I am unable to present the beautiful course suggested by the 
speaker. All who heard must have felt themselves instructed. 

The evening of Friday was occupied in discussing the subject of the 
lecture which had been expected from Mr Barton, of Andover — ‘ The 
co-operation of parents and teachers.’ The importance of this co-opera- 
tion was powerfully urged by Mr Brown of the Female Seminary at 
Andover. The question, how can this co-operation be secured, gave 
rise to a variety of opinions. 

Iam not able, in all cases, to name the individuals who offered re- 
marks. It was urged in favor of visiting parents to secure their co-op- 
eration that it had succeeded when all other methods had failed. It is 
impossible to visit parents and hear their remarks, without keeping a 
better school for it. One teacher at the commencement of his school, 
requested to see the parents together ; they readily came together, and 
he then stated the course he would like to pursue, requesting them to 
remark freely upon it, and to co-operate with him. The effect was 
admirable. Another teacher thought that fidelity however great, in the 
school-room, would not secure parental co-operation, and parents must 
be visited. 

On the other hand it was thought, that ‘the teacher who succeeds with 
the pupils, is sure, through that medium, to succeed with the parent. If 
the school is good, (and as the teacher so is the school,) it speaks out 
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palpably every day, and children tell the tale at home in a thousand 
nameless but impressive ways. It must be a sturdy parent who can 
withhold his influence, when the teacher recommends himself to his 
judgment and his heart He loves the school the better for not being 
teased with the personal request of the teacher to take an interest in it, 
but is allowed to judge from the evidence. Besides, why should the 
teacher add to all his appropriate duties, — the duties of the school-room, 
— the unnatural and extraordinary out-door work of going from house 
to house to call in foreign aid ? Lethim drive his trade — let him keep 
his school well ; let him love his scholars and instruet them well ; and 
if anything is to be done out of doors, there is a school committee 
or a board of trustees to doit. The teacher is to work on children’s 
minds, and not on prejudiced parents’ hearts.’ 

Too much credit cannot be given to Mr Hall, of Andover, for a second 
voluntary, extemporaneous lecture, on Geology, on Saturday morning. 
It is to be hoped the Association will be favored, ere long, with his 
views at length, on the subject of Grammar ; a subject upon which he 
has written something, and thought much. 

The writer regrets that it was not in his power to hear the lecture of 
Mr Rantoul! on ‘ Political Science as a branch of Popular Education,’ 
and that of Rev. Dr Emerson, on ‘the use of the Bible in schools,’ 
but the known talents of both these gentlemen warrant him in saying 
their lectures must have been of a high order. 

On the whole, the occasion was full of interest. The work of the 
teacher magnifies every day, and this meeting has done much to impress 
all present with a thought contained in the closing number of the Quar- 
terly Journal of Education ;— ‘The human mind, like fire-arms, is a 
dangerous thing to play with ; and every imaginable atom of it is con- 
tinually at work for good or for evil.’ C. 


Femate Acapemy at Braprorp, Mass. 


A friend handed us, not long since, a pamphlet entitled an ‘ Appeal 
of the Trustees of Bradford Academy, to the Friends of Female Edu- 
cation.” From this pamphlet we derive the following information 
respecting this ancient— and, according to the best information we 
have been able to procure,—this highly respectable and useful semi- 
nary. 

It consists of a male and a female department ; but the latter, which 
has been established between thirty and forty years, has been the most 
distinguished. The Trustees propose shortly to abolish the male de- 
partment wholly ; and concentrate all their efforts, to enlarge and im- 
prove the female department. 

The present teachers in the female department — Miss Abigail C. 
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Hasseltine, and Miss Sarah Kimball, — have been constantly employed 
in the institution for fifteen or twenty years ; and it is expected that 
their services will be continued. This of itself is a high commendation 
of the school. 

It would require much time and space to go through with, and do 
justice to the course of study required at the Bradford academy. It is 
certainly enlarged and liberal, and, it seems to us, thorough. Three 
years are required for its completion, although pupils have been, and 
will continue to be admitted for a shorter term. Without going into de- 
tails, we may say that the principal general objects of the course are 
thorough mental discipline, and the acquisition of substantial practical 
knowledge — literary, moral and religious. It is to make woman what 
she should be as a mother, a teacher, a citizen, and a christian. 

We hope something will be done to render these nurseries of human 
character permanent. If the present able conductors of the Bradford 
Academy should be removed by death or otherwise, what security have 
we that the school — unendowed, —— would not cease? Ought acollege 
for young men — ought Yale or Cambridge to be dependent for their 
existence on the popularity of a certain set of teachers or professors ? 
And yet every argument for rendering Yale or Cambridge permanent, 
would be equally strong in favor of the permanency of our better sort 
of female seminaries. 


Tue Pennsrivania Lyceum. 


The Report of this Lyceum to the American or National Lyceum, at 
its last session in New York, is one of great interest. It presents, in de- 
tail, its origin, its history and progress, and the ends it proposes to 
accomplish. We hope to find room, in our next, for an abstract of the 
Report. A partial account of the character of this Lyceum, was given 
in our number for October last, but it is worthy of a full and perfect 
representation. 


Common Scuoots in New Yorx. 


We have just received the last Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of Common Schools in the State of New York, made to the Legislature, 
Jan. 6, 1836. It is a neat pamphlet of 120 octavo pages, and contains 
a vast amount of valuable school statistics. 

There were in New York at the close of the year 1834, 10,132 organ- 
ized school districts ; annual reports were made from 9,676 of these 
schools to the commissioners. The schools had been kept during an 
average period of eight months a year, and the whole number of chil- 
dren who were instructed in them was 541,401. The cost of these 
schools, except the expense of repairing school-houses, is estimated at 
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334 Progress of Instruction at Algiers. 


$1,230,981. To pay this sum, $100,000 was distributed from the com- 
mon school fund, and $100,000 more raised by taxation on the towns. 
The proportion of these two sums, united, to each scholar, is somewhat 
less than forty cents a year. 

Some progress has been made in establishing school libraries. Sey- 
eral have been commenced, and the necessary inquiries and preparations 
are making in regard to others. We are glad to see any indications of 
eare in making a selection. A great responsibility devolves on those 
who select the books for these libraries. But on this topic we have 
something to say in a future number. 


Progress or Instruction at ALGIERS. 


The friends of humanity would scarcely have expected, that the inso- 
Tence of the Dey of Algiers, or the wounded pride of a French Consul, 
would lead to the introduction of European education and improvements 
into the north of Africa ; and yet such is the result which Providence 
appears to have in view. A report from the Baron Pasquier, Civil In- 
tendant of Algiers, addressed to Mr Jomard, of the Institute of France, 
gives a very encouraging view of the progress of public instruction in the 
places possessed by the French. 

In the city of Algiers, nine places of instruction are mentioned : 

1. The first is termed ‘ The College of Algiers,’ in which the Greek, 
Latin, Arabic, and French languages are taught, with history, geogra- 
phy, and the mathematics. It contains 36 pupils, French, Spanish, and 
Italian. 2. A course of instruction in the Arabic language, which is 
gratuitous for any who choose to attend. 3. A gratuitous school of mv- 
tual instruction for the elementary branches, containing 140 pupils, 
French, German, Spanish, Maltese and natives. ‘The number of natives 
is $30 ; all of whom, except one, are Jews. 4. A private school for boys 
in the elementary branches, containing $5 European pupils. 5. Four 
private schools for girls, containing 102 pupils, of whom, 40 are instruct- 
ed gratuitously. ‘Two of these schools give instruction in the Christian 
religion, and in needle work. Some of the pupils are natives, 

Deli Ibrahim, contains a school for mutual instruction, attended at 
different hours of the day, by 39 European boys and 28 girls. Oran has 
a similar school, containing 62 boys, European and natives; and Bona 
two schools, with 46 boys and 22 girls. These schools are all gratui- 
tous, and in the three last, linear drawing is taught to the boys, and 
needle work to the girls, in addition to the elementary branches. 

It is cheering to see light breaking in upon Africa from the West and 
the South, the East and the North. May the rays of science and reli- 
gion soon reach its benighted interior ! 
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Sabbath Schools in Germany. 


EXAMINATION oF TEACHERS IN Paris. 


The school laws of France, now require that every one who wishes to 
fill the office of a teacher, should submit to an examination previous to re- 
ceivinga license. And should not this be required of those who take care of 
the minds of our children as well as of those who watch over their bodily 
health 2? Of $70 candidates who presented themselves for examination in 
Paris, only 116, or one third were found capable of giving elementary in- 
struction and of 62 who wished to teach other branches, only 15 were ad- 
mitted. How many incompetent teachers does our negligence leave to 
waste the time and impair the very minds of our children ! The Normal 
School of Paris, now produces twenty well qualified teachers annually. 


Teacuers’ Association at Brooxtyn. 

A meeting of the male teachers of the public schools of Brooklyn, New 
York, was held May 14th, in one of the school-houses. The object of the 
meeting was to deliberate on the best means of improving their respec- 
tive schools. ‘ The result of several hours’ deliberation,’ says the Citizen, 
of Brooklyn, ‘was that a Teachers’ Association or Lyceum should be 
formed, and a committee was appointed to prepare a Constitution.’ 

During the meeting some very interesting remarks were made by Prof. 
Haskell, but their length excludes them at present from our columns. 


Sappatu Scuoors 1n Germany. 

As early as the year 1695, we find the Sunday schools already intro- 
duced in Wurtemberg, the object of which was to make the scholars 
every morning before service recite psalms, verses of the Bible, and 
parts of the catechism. In the year 1739, it was made the duty of all 
ministers, to have Sunday and holy day schools established, which dif- 
fered from those mentioned above in some particulars. All unmarried 
persons were required, till their 20th or 25th year, to attend, bring their 
Bible, catechism and hymn-book with them, repeat their whole course 
of religious instruction, and enlarge upon it. These exercises were as 
interesting to the congregation as useful to the youth, and are fully re- 
tained till the present day. 

I scarcely need to add what blessings may be derived from schools, in 
a country like Germany, if they are under the immediate influence of 
the Gospel. Prussia, for instance, with a population of 13,038,960, had 
in 1831, 21,789 common schools, with 1,917,334 scholars, and 24,019 
teachers. There were accordingly 147 scholars for every 1,000 inhab- 
itants, independent of the gymnasiums, of which, in the same year, there 
were 124 existing, with 23,838 scholars, and 1,834 teachers. Whata 
great portion of the community is, therefore, under the immediate con- 
trol and care of Christians, and what good can they not do, provided 
they are of the right spirit.—Dr Rauch. 
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Domestic Correspondence. 


DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


On Wairtine. 


Mr Epiror —I am somewhat anxious to know whether the discus- 
sion is ended between your correspondent A. and Mr Foster, on the 
utility of large text hand in writing. For my own part, I hoped to see 
the subject kept up for some time. I have been, during much of my 
life, a country schoolmaster. I was taught on a plan not unlike that of 
Mr Foster, and commenced teaching in the same way. But I never 
wrote a good hand, and seldom made my pupils better writers than their 
master ; while I had the mortification of seeing bere and there an indi- 
vidual who excelled both me and them without ever writing ‘ coarse 
hand’ at all ; or if any, but very little. The more I observed, and ex- 
amined, and inquired, the more doubtful I became of the usefulness of 
large text hand. I found, also, that I was not alone; but that other 
teachers were in the same way of thinking. Indeed, Mr Editor, I be- 
lieve that one fourth, if not one third of the best and most experienced 
teachers I have known are among the number. 

Now, sir, I think this subject one of very great importance, and I wish 
you would exert your influence to prevent its being so soon dropped. 
The time and the habits of our pupils are of too much importance to 
justify spending so much time in writing, to so little purpose, as they 
have been accustomed todo. If Mr Foster’s is the true system let us 
know more of it; and let it be extensively circulated. On the other 
hand, if he is wrong, and if A., and those who view the matter in the 
same light that he does, can shew that this is the fact, I think they are 
bound to do so. Yours, respectfully, 

An Ovp TEacuer. 


On Teacuine Vocat Music. 
N— B——4, May 7, 1836. 


Mr Eprror — It may not be uninteresting to you, to learn the result 
of my teaching, since I wus in the city last autumn, at the Teachers’ 
Class, under the instruction of Messrs Mason and Webb. Since that 
time, I have had five adult schools, including 320 members ; two juve- 
nile schools, 80 in number, all taught on the Pestalozzian system. It 
meets the approbation of the people very generally. 

The number of lessons given to each school, was 24, and of course their 
knowledge must be very limited. I have in contemplation the present 
season three or four juvenile schools, which will embrace a number of 
the pupils that attended last season. ‘This new system is far more in- 
teresting, both to teacher and pupil, than the old one, and much more 
beneficial. Respectfully, yours, T. J. G. 





